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ON STATUES. 


ECENT public anxiety about the Lincoln statne 
and the death of Rodin have set people 
thinking about the function and meaning of 
statues. Of course, the real difficulty about 
the understanding of statues and the appraise- 

ment of their value lies in the fact, often forgotten. that, 
apart from their value as works of art (a verv important 
matter this), they have two other values which may or 
may not have much to do with one another. The first of 
these values is that which is set upon the statue by those 
at whose initiative it is set up. By value we do not necessarily 
mean money value, though as a matter of fact the weight of 
enthusiasm or patriotism or other emotion put into the enter- 
prise may very often be fairly gauged by the number of the 
subscribers and the amounts which their ardour urges them to 
contribute. The other value, which has much to do with but 
is not necessarily identical with the artistic value, is that of the 
force or influence exercised by the statue upon the public who 
enjoy it, or tolerate it, or are indifferent to it, in the days of its 
endurance. This last value is in the long run the only one that 
matters, and if the other two can be made directly contributory 
to it so much the better. Probably the very first condition of 
success in this respect is the avoidance of any element of bathos, 
of anything incongruous, or of accessories which in the matter 
of scale or sentiment do not properly combine. This last 
caution applies especially to groups, or to sculptured features 
which are intended to add adornment or emphasis to the central 
intention. This is a caution which is constantly disregarded, 
vith disastrous effect. 

There is a tendency to illustrate a fairly good statue by 
fairly bad bas-reliefs on its base; also a tendency to make 
the base either wilfully heretical in mouldings or woefully 
craggy. There is a trick of comparing the main figure with 
allegorical figures of slightly different scale, and another (rathe¢ 
candalous) trick of putting a draped figure alongside of a per- 
fectly nude one. Again, there is a habit on the part of the 
sculptor of being unwilling to accept any architectural advice 
about the form of his base, or, worse still, of raising a nightmare 
of solecisms—a sort of bower of architectural indiscretions 
round about his subject. All these lapses are so many descents 
of that step which separates the sublime from the ridiculous, 
and they all tend, in time if not at once, to reduce the statue, 
however good its portraiture, to that level on which a piece of 
sculpture ceases to be a “ ioy for eyer.” Anyone who cares 
' look in turn at the effigies of Queen Victoria at St. James's 
ark, Newcastle and Manchester ; at the granite memorial to 
‘ing Edward at Aberdeen: at the Waterloo monument by 
\psley House ; at Winchester’s King Alfred ; at Manchester’s 
‘ladstone (not to mention others) will see examples of the 
ilts referred to. As to likeness, mere physical portraiture, 
; of no account whatever apart from dignity and genuine 
stie propriety. If a man is noble enough to deserve a 
tue he deserves a noble statue, and it is the sculptor’s business 
to see that he—or rather the public—gets one. If the hero's 

odily presence’’ was “vile” the sculptor must, at all costs, 

eal that vileness. This is no plea for untruth ; it is merely 
ea for higher truth, and above all for 1epresentation of the 

‘ue commemorated, which after all is probably not merely 

sical. Suppose the great man a hunch-back or bandy- 

‘ed. What then? Let his effigy sit. But there are good 
ail bad ways of doing the sitting portrait. That at the north- 

t corner of the Royal Exchange is simply ridiculous. The 

base and a certain want of confidence on the sculptot’s 

ut makes the sitting attitude in this case, and in this place, 
butt for mockery. Whereas another sitting figure—some 
‘zal celebrity—opposite the court-house at Chelmsford is as 


Y 


The latter figure has a classic chastity 


good as good can be. 
which at once removes 


a reserve and a hint of conventionality 
it from any possible loss of dignity which the sitting posture 
might otherwise produce. In a general way it may be said 
that a sitting figure ought to be rathe: throned than merely 
seated. The Royal Exchange gentleman—we are thankful 
to have forgotten who he is—has no dignity whatever ; his act 
of sitting is simply indecorous and rather pitiable. Noone but a 
blind beggar or a cripple would sit by the pavement at the end 
of Threadneedle-street, and it is entirely the fault of the sculptor 
that such indecorum occurs to our minds. We should not 
be given the chance of thinking that he is a man in a chair ina 
street. The sculptor should make him a memory on a throne 
in men’s hearts, provided, of course, that he is worthy of the 
memory and the throne and the heart service. If he wasn’t, 
then save the bronze, spare the marble. 

If we were to call our statues “ monuments ’ 
less liable to misunderstand their functions. A monument is 
an instrument of monition, a memory-tool, something on which 
to focus the eye when focusing the heart, something which 
the homage which we want the 


’ we should be 


fosters and encourages 
passer-by to pay to the memory and reputation of the statue’s 


subject. No mere likeness to the subject will secure that 
result. Likeness is a good thing in a statue, especially if the 


man commemorated was one of those men who look like their 
character. But this is not the case with all men; and if a 
great man had an insignificant body it is better either to 
refrain from statuary or, as before suggested, to conceal the 
insignificance. The master of an Oxford College was a great 
scholar, a great influence and a great teacher. His face 
was quite unsuccessful as an exposition of these greatnesses, 
and his figure and carriage were no more successful than his 
face. A first-rate sculptor commemorated him in his college 
chapel, and sought a way out of the difficulties by a device 
which simply exaggerated the bathos. He represented the 
dead scholar by a recumbent figure on an enormously reduced 
scale—in fact, a kind of doll. 

Again, another illustration: a certain architect who is fond 
of that most entertaining work the ‘“‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
passes on his walk to the office through Burton-crescent. This 
well-timbered little enclosure, which might still be one of the 
pleasantest spots in northern Bloomsbury, has in ita creditable 
statue of a pensive sitter which that architect likes to think 
is a monument to Burton, the author of this much cherished 
book. As a matter of fact, it commemorates one Cartwright, 
after whom the crescent has been renamed ; but so long as our 
architect friend can read into it the essentials of a monument 
to Robert Burton the statue will continue to do a work at 
least as good as that for which it was designed. So much for 
likeness. After all, it is Jupiter’s toe that little Italian 
children are lifted up to kiss as that of St. Peter. 

Dropping, in conclusion, the subject of portrait statuary, 
let us reflect for a moment on the quite absurd misplacement 
of Rodin’s “ Burghers of Calais”’ in the Victoria Tower gardens. 
It is said that Rodin himself chose the spot. If so, Rodin for 
once made a mistake. Its position in the garden is, to begin 
with, stupidly selected, but more stupid still is the relationship 
of the plece of art to the possible positions of any spectator 8 eye. 
The work is a group of several figures on a platform, and an 
admirer trying to examine it feels just like a kitten on the 
carpet attempting to see the tea things on a table. It is quite 
true that by going 35 yards off one can distinguish sometiing 
of the action, intent and interrelation of the personages in the 
group, but this élognement is only possible on three sides, and 
when accomplished calls for the use of glasses. Even with this 
aid there are necessarily certain lower parts of the group still 
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hidden. Rodin, no doubt, felt that a base 15 ft. high was 
necessary for the dignity of his subject. If so, the only possible 
and prope: way of doing justice to the work would have been 
to place the base in a circular depression with a walk round it, 
so that the possessors and admirers of this characteristic che’ 
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d'cuvre by*a famous*man might at least hav~ a chance 
it. At present a partial ascent of the Victorian Tower 
use of a periscope are the only devices which render a r 

- inspection possible. The London Society lives hard by 
it do anything in the matter ? 


——_~> + o_ -—— 


NOTES. 


We thought that speakers advocated measures of 
From Oxford  cousiderable importance at Oxford, but Councillor 
to Harold Shawcross, at a meeting of the National 
Birmingham. Housing and Town Planning Council held at Bir- 
mingham, “ went one better.” If the present pro- 
posals, he said, “cannot be carried out by Government,” he was out 
for “something very much stronger.” Another speaker said that 
municipalities must not only devise schemes, but “ put them into 
operation—-build as well as plan.” Mr. J. H. Barlow (Bournville 
Village Trust) wished to obtain powers to take land wanted for 
housing ape at its valuation under the Finance Act, with such 
reasonable alditions by way of compensation as may be ascertainéd 
according to regulations to be passed by Governmeut Departments 
having for their object the elimination of all speculative values. 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester stated that people were lukewarm over 
housing, and needed rousing to make demands which could not 
well be refused. We do not believe that meetings of the kind are 
likely to effect any real reform ; their chief raison d’étre seems to be to 
throw plenty of mud in the belief that some of it will stick. 
We referred in a Note in our issue of the 16th 
Architects’ ult. to the letter asking for contributions which 
War Committee. Mr. Ernest Newton had addressed to members ot 
the R.1.B.A. and others on behalf of the Architects’ 
War Committee. The cause is a good one and we commended it to 
the support of our readers. The curious position in which many 
architects were placed, on the outbreak of the war, was scarcely one 
that could be anticipated. There were indeed very few people in the 
United Kingdom who looked upon our being engaged in a great war 
as any other than a remote contingency. Indeed to the ordinary 
civilised, quiet-living human being, what has actually happened 
seemed altogether outxide the range of human possibility. The stage 
of civilisation at which the nations of Europe were supposed to have 
arrived was, in general opinion, a safegnard against any cataclysms of 
the kind. Certainly a professional man should, if possible, make 
provision against a rainy day, but he could not be considered 
hopelessly improvident if his meteorological calculations did not take 
into account the phenomena of war. Architects, as professional men, 
are not probably more saving than men of other prof-ssions, but the 
war has struck them harder. The Architects’ War Committee was 
called together in the very month that war was declared, and immedi- 
ately set to work to minimise, as far as they could anticipate, the 
difficulties with which the profession was likely to be beset. Mr. 
Newton made an appeal for funds which was liberally supported. 
The amount then secured has since been carefully administered. 
Further funds are now necessary. We understand that the recent 
appeal has been responded to generously, but that, so far, the numbet 
of contributors is small. Contributions have come both from 
expected andl unexpected sources: many men who could ill afford 
to do so have sent a cheque or a postal order. The Architects’ War 
Committee are grateful for these : but, if the appeal is to be a success, 
contributors must not be limited to a select and generous few. We 
would commend it to the support of the whole profession, and more 
especially to those who have been able to “carry on” with profit 
during the last three years. It is in some sort almost a moral oblig- 
ation for men placed in happier circumstances to come to the aid of 
those who have felt the full force of the preseut bouleversement 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Times regrets what he calls 
The Building “ The Lost Art of Building,” and lays great stress on 
of Cottages, the beauty of old cottages. He goes on, somewhat 

unfairly, to assume. that architects regard the 
building of cottages as “ beneath them,” an assumption which might 
have been true sixty years ago, but is certainly not so now. It may, 
without fear of contradiction, be asserted that there is no architect 
of repute who would not welcome such commissions, not because the 
work is easy or remunerative, but because everyone recognises the 
immense importance of the problem to the present and future 
generations. All know, in addition, that the country side is made or 
marred by the addition of man’s work in the form of the smaller 
class of dwellings. But while agreeing with the writer that a large 
nunrber of old cottages are things of beauty, we feel that few 
remember how much of this beauty is due to the kindly hand of 
time, and perhaps fewer still that the material demands of higher 
conditions of hygiene render what was done in the past in some 
measure inapplicable in the present. Our task is to build up amidst 
difficulties a tradition, in which there is a place for machinery. 


Tae Exhibition of the Works of the Lon kk 
The London never fails to be interesting, though for the 
Group. it provokes the feelings raised by Art N 
architecture—the wonder that any set of n 
have so little idea where art ends and absurdity begins. W 
like to know what Madame Thérése Lessore really means by 
caricature as No. 32, “The Andersons,” or No. 26, “ The \ 
The almost shapeless masses of crude colour and defective f 
hardly satisfy a child, and the deliberate distortions of the a 
absolutely meaningless. Mr. Lawrence Atkinson gives us a t 
rendering of “the relation between a living body and its 
ment” in No. 38, which we imagine would need a volun 
ation to elucidate, if it could be made clear to anyone eve! 
means. Mr. Mark Gertler evidently recule pour mieux sauter, | 
disappoints us by only sending some presentations of + 
instead of his usual delightful absurdities. One of the fe 
normal works is ‘The Celestial Bride,” by Mr. Adrian Allis 
62, which in spite of its crudity has considerable decorativ: 
In the Water Colour Room we get a cold douche of sanity 
four drawings of Mr. Charles Ginner are characterised by 
draughtsmanship and method which suggest the manner of . 
colour prints. Mr. Harold Gilman sends, in No. 72, a care! 
and white drawing of a tree, which is decoratively sound and 
esting in composition; and Mr. Walter Taylor sends a nun 


clever drawings of architectural subjects portrayed inal 
suggesting the art of the poster. jut we should like t 


the Gallery with a guide who could intelligently explain w! 
members of the Group were attempting to do and on what ha 


worked, 
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Venice : Ducal Palace —Defence of the Group of the 
, Judgment of Solomon. 
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THE SAFEGUARDING OF 
VENICE AND HER 
MONUMENTS. 

By Setwyn Brinton, M.A. 


Ix the anxious moments through which we 
w passing, when the unexpected yiclding of 


are no 

the Italian front has opened a new danger to 
It ind her alli: s, there is one thought which is 
a sent to those of us (and there are many 
here in England and across the Atlantic) who 
ki and love fair Italy—the thought of 
Vi . and of the great peril to which she is 

5 now ¢ xposed, 


this moment, therefore, the work by the 
f is critic of the Co riere, Sig. Ugo Ojetti 
which has lately been published under the 
lirection of the Ministry of Marine* by Messrs. 
Alfieri & Lacroix of Milan, is of exceptional 
st, as showing what has been already 


done to safeguard Venice and her treasures, 
as ll as what has been irretrievably dost by 
enemy attacks, and what by wise precautions 
has been saved. 


In this respeet—even apart from the pressing 
int t of Venice herself—the work may have 
» value to ourselves, and supply hints which 
may be utilised or developed. 

Venice has before this war been already the 
victim of bombardment, with cruel results, by 
her hereditary enemy, Austria. In June of 
1849 the Austrians commenced a bombardment 
which lasted twenty-four days, during which 
time 20,000 projectiles fell upon the city. 
Although the guns of those days did (fortunately) 
ss mischi f than with us, the damage dcne 
very, considerable, and the churches and 
wile of Venice (S. Maria del Carmine, 
S. Rocco, San Toma, San Giobbe), her stately 
laces (the Loredan, Mocenigo,. Vendramin 
alergi, Papadopoli, Pisani) and even thi 
ialto and Accademia had their shere in the 
3ut at that date the peril from 
non-existent. This 


inflx te d. 
he air was practically 
sition has now entirely changed. 
On May 23, 1915, Italy entered the war against 
Austria on our side. On the morning of the 
24th, as dawn was breaking over the lagoons, 
two enemy hydroplanes appeared over the City 
Adriatic, and dropped four bombs upen 
her. This event, accompanied by the disast-r 
which befell San Ciriacc, the ancient cathedral 
of Ancona, from the cnemy projectil s, awakened 
the Venetians’ and all Italy to some sense of 
them danger. 
lhe work of removal and safeguarding com- 
menced, and under the practical guidance of 
Dr. Corrado Ricci, Director of Antiquities and 
Fine Arts, took speedily a very effective shape. 
With that promptitude and organising g: nius 
which are amongst his many excel ent qualitics, 
Dr. Ricci, in the spring of 1915, when war 
seemed inevitable, was already in the Veneto 
and with the able assistance of Sig. Gino 
Fogolari, Superintendent of the Venetian 
Gall-rics, was busily removing from the churches 
| confraterniti.s the precious works of the 
it Ven tian masters—the Bellini and Car- 
cio, Giorgione, Titian, Veronese and Tinto- 
to—into places of security. On the walls of 
Ducal Palace itself were seen already the 
framings of those immortal paintings 
h had chronickd the glories of the Most 
ne Republic, and her victories in the 
‘riatic and Levant in the long ducl which she 
sed for Europe against the Turk. And 
it good results have come from these pre- 
tions we shall appreciate when we come 
r to note the d-structicn done to the 
uments of old Vénice by the Austrian 
raft. ‘ 
‘ut these wise measures were hindered by 
it seems—to me at least—a misguided and 
lv sentimental agitation. Just as at St. 
‘Jucntin, T[ umderstend, the offer by the 
/.ris authorities to safeguard the art treasures 
that exposed city was negatived by the local 
iment, so even at. Venice there were many 
10 objected to the treasures of their city 
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_. | Monumenti Italiani ¢ la Guerra, da Ugo Ojetth 
\ Cura deli’ Officio Speciale del Ministro della Marina. 
“iano: Alfieri & Lacroix, 1917. 
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By permission of Messrs. Alfieri & Lacroiz 


Venice : San Marco. 


being taken away from her, who perhaps even 
thought that, if so taken, they might never 
return; and a storm of protests was directed 
to the Presidenza dl Consiglio, so that the 
Confraternity of S. Rocco a tually succeeds d, 
in April of 1915, in preventing the r moval and 
world-famed paintings 
Jacopo Tintoretto. 
done 


safeguarding of their 
on the walls and c:ilings by 

Much, however, was 
promptly. The greatest treasure of Venice, the 
Basilica of S. Marco, was safeguarded against 
acrial attack ; and our illustrations will give 
some example of the manner in which this was 
sought to be effected. The bombs, which con- 
tinued to fall at intervals, had a most soothing 
effect on the opposition to saf: guarding; and 
(on Sept) mber 4, 1916) 
main entrance of 


done—and 


that which descended 
within two metres of the 
S. Marco would have convinced even the most 
obstinate Pacifist of his immense peril. The 
four horses of bronze had already, in twelve 
hours of strenuous work, been lowered from the 
facade of the Basilica and placed in safety. 

The front of the Cathedral, with its rich 
mosaics, was now entirely covered in ; while the 
work of safeguarding the Ducal Palace, whose 
great canvases had already been removed, was 
to form a protection against projectiles coming 
from the direction of the sea, or bombs from 
above falling diagonally, and breaking the 
supporting columns. Bc side this, at the angle 
of the Ponte della Paglia and that of the two 
columns near the Porta della Carta, buttresses 
either round or square as Tr quired— were formed 
to protect these ancient % ulptures; and the 
Porta della Carta itself, where stands the 
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Defence of the Angle of Sant Alipio. 


winged lion of S. Mark beneath a beautiful 
Gothic archway, was guarded in like manner, 
as well as the lately restored Loggictta of 
Sansovino, while in the interior of the Basilica— 
as well as around the two columns to which I 
have just alluded, and in cther churchs of 
Venice—piled up sandbags formed an important 
part of the scheme of protection. 

How necessary were these measures May be 
seen from the records which Sig. Oj tti gives of 
the destruction already caused. Just as in these 
illustrations he shows, wherever possible, the 
original buildings as well as the methods used 
for their protection, so he frequently, in the 
churches of Venice, gives us—a melancholy 
picture !—the building uninjured, with, beside 
it, its condition after it had been struck by 
enemy projectiles. 

A great and irreparable loss to Venice—-and 
the world—-was the destruction by an enemy 
bomb on the night of October 24, 1915, of the 
great fresco by Tiepolo which filled the entire 
cupola of the church of the Scalzi; and it is 
here only fair to note the difficulties which con- 
fronted those who were busied on this work of 
protecting the old monuments of Venice. 

The problem was obviously to surround these 
monuments with a protecting barrier which 
would break, or so deaden as to arnul, the 
impact from the projectile, guarding also against 
conflagration. But the city herself is built 
upon the waters, so that her famous Piazzetta— 
as Sig. Oj tti points out—is in great measure 
a covered-in canal; and hence a too solid pro- 
tk ction for the cupolas ot her churches might, by 
ite own weight, crush in the supporting founda- 
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tions and bring the water into the buildings 
themselves. 

“ In Venice fragility is the rule, compactness 
and solidity the exception. The frescpes, for 
instance, of Tiepolo in the Scalzi were painted, 
with that theatrical improvisaticn which was 80 
dear to the cighteenth century, upon a thin 
surface of plaster resting upon counterfeited 
arches, constructed with those light lathes of 
wood which are called in the Venetian dialect 
cantinelle. The bomb of October 24, 1915, 
exploded between the tiled roof and this most 
fragile vaulting, hurling the former into the air, 
and reducing the latter to powder.” 

The next victim was to be 8, Francesco 
della Vigna, that ancient Venetian church 
where legend said that St. Mark, coming from 
Aguileia, had first set foot in Venice among her 
vineyards, and had heard from angel lips those 
words, “* Pax tibi, Marce, Evangelista meus,” 
which became the motto of the proud Republic, 
in whose great days the church had been 
adorned by the famous sculptor-architects, 
Jacopo Sansovino ana Andrea Palladio. Of 
the two bombs which struck 8. Francesco, 
one touched the campanile, shattered its 
cornice and buried itself in the earth; the other 
damaged very materially the interior. The 
famous paintings of the Virgin by Bellini and 
Veronese had been already removed; and the 
marble work of the Lombardi, in the Cappella 
Giustiniani, covered by scaffolding piled with 
sand bags. 





(By permission of Messrs. Alfieri & Lacroiz.) 
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Between August 9 and 10, 1916, S. Maria 
Formosa and S. Pietro in Castello were struck 
bv bombs. ‘Ibe former church is—or rather 
was—the home of that most superbly beautiful 
female ficute, the Santa Barbara of Palma 
Vecchio. Here, the « upola was torn open and 
the roof set aflame; while in 8S. Pictro the 
bomb seems to have lodged in the lantern of 
the church and thence to have set the cupola 
ina blaze. Here, too, the paintings by Basaiti 
and Verenese had been removed in time; 
while those which remained, by Lazzarini and 
sellini, were d' luged with water—but are safe ! 

After S. Pietro di Castello, the roof of 
S. Marco itself was struck by an enemy bomb 
on Sept mber 4, 1916; and on the thirteenth of 
the same month also the roof of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo—v hich is the locale of many famous 
monuments, the home of illustrious Venetian 
dead. 

Here, however, the provident eye of Dr. Ricci 
had been watching. The canvases of Vivarini, 
Cima, Lotto and Marconi had been, under nis 
wise direction, already removed ; one painting 
only of importance—that of Piazzetta, but 4 
masterpiece of this artist—in the chapel cf 
S. Domenico, could not be moved, and the 
convulsion of the shock detached the plaster 
which fixed it to the vaulting and tore open the 
canvas. The monuments of Doge Mocenigo, by 
Lombardi, and the Valier monument—both 
protected by sand bags—remained happily 
uninjured. 


Venice: Church of the Scalzi after the Bomb of October 24, 1915. 
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Even in the short space of this 
enough has been said to show the ad 
which have been gained by timely res 
protection; and, though I have 
mysilf here to Venic®, the sam 
going on elsewhere in Italy—in Pad 
is now in such imminent danger ; 
Vicenza, Brescia, Bergamo, Milan, | 
even Florence, where the paintings of t 
and Accademia have been rem 
tome, where the priceless antiques ha 
safeguarded. 

This protection, which has st} 
effective against aerial bombardment 
not, of course, be sufficicnt against 
artillery; and this is what fills all w 
and love Venice and her treasur 
moment with the gravest anxicty. | 
even before these lines go to press, t) 
will have been already decided; and 
only pray that the help which has been 
liberally, as we be lic ve, and promptl " 
more the valour of the Italians thems«] 
have shown such firmness in a must 
retreat may have by then averted fron 
and the world the present threatenin 


OO 
OBITUARY. 


Captain C. B. Falkner. 

We regret to report that Captain C. B. Fa , 
Adjutant 2/2nd London Regiment, wa i 
in France on October 25 last by a high e» 
shell as he- was engaged in marking 
area for the battalion to form up for the a 
He was-the son of a member of the ( 
the London Master Builders’ Asso 
Mr. A. B. Falkner. 


Captain F. W. Simmons. 

Captain Frank Wortley Simmons, Ha: 
Re giment, killed on November 2, if Zu 
was the eldest son of Mr. C. Franklin Si 
d.-., ©6., of Eastrop Fields, Basingsto) He 
was educated at Sherborne School, and 1 l 
his father’s protession, qualifying as a 
sional associate of the Surveyors’ Instit 
On January 1, 1911, he became a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Simmons & Sons, auct 
and estate agents, ot Henley, 
sasingstoke, and the same year pass 
Finalexamination as a Fellow of the Su 
Institution. 
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Lieutenant H. J. Brown. 

We regret to record the death of Licut 
H. J. Brown, the eldest son of Mr. Er J 
Brown, ex-President of the London 
Builders’ Association, and also of the National 
Federation. Since the outbreak of 
particularly during the last twelve mont! 
E. J. Brown has devoted his time and 
almost exclusively to the interests of the 
ing trade in all parts of the country, 
recent article in our pages indicated. 

Lieutenant Herbert James Brown 
eldest son, and was killed in action in Pa 
on November 6th. He was in his thirty-! { 
year, and was one of the carly ones to j 
Army, after training from September, ', 
to April, 1915, with his father’s volunteer ’ ( 
which was then known as the “ Old Boys | 
now the 3rd County of London Volanteet 
ment. So soon as his little daughter w § 
Lieutenant Brown enlisted in the Artists’ | 
and the following July was gazetted 
Royal Welsh Fvsiliers, and later appoi 
the 7th Battalion. He was drafted to | 
December, 1915, and has never been o1 I 
since. After enduring the t 
hottest scason on record in Egypt, he 
several occasions in hospital “suffering 
dysentery, but became more acclimatis & 
was only in hospital two or three times 
the second hot season. At one time h 
transferred to the Egyptian Labour Batt | 
and superintended works su 


mis¢ rik S 


various 


railway construction, blockhouse and ‘ & 
_ buildings in the heart of the desert surrounc: 4 ® 
by natives only, he being the only Englis! f 
or white man amongst them. < 

















SOCIAL CIRCLES FOR ARCHITECTS 
AFTER THE WAR. 


A meeting of the Architectural Association 
was held on Tuesday of last week, when Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.LB.A., delivered an 
address explanatory of the programme for the 
establishm: nt of architects’ profcssional circles, 
which has been suggested by a sub-committee 
of the Architects’ Ke-organization Committee. 
Mr. H. M. Fl: tcher, President of the Association, 
was in the chair. 

rhe following is the suggested scheme :— 

It is preposed that groups of three or four 
practising architects shall be invited to co- 
operate in forming circk s of about twenty young 
architects, assistants or stud nts, these circles 
to meet, say once a week, at the offices of the 
senior members in turn. The objects of these 
meetings would be to discuss architectural 
questions, probl- ms of design and practice, the 
relations of building to other social activities 
and to other arts and crafts, enhancement of the 
qualifications of members, and apprcpriate 
careers for them. One or more circhs might 
initiate an atclier, a sketching club, bock club, 
or other form of activity. Mcmbers should be 
free to transfer from one circle to another. 
Artists, craftsmen and representatives of other 
protessions and of trades should be invited to 
attend the mectings, in order to broadvn the 
outlook of members and to interest the public 
in the ideals of architects. Senior members of 
other cireks may be invited from time to time, 
Joint meetings could also be arranged. It 
might also be desirable to hold an annual con- 
fercnee, at which every circle would be repre- 
sent d, and present a report. Occasional meet- 
ings of the senior members of circles for the 
exchange of views as to their respective groups 
might be organized under the auspices of the 
architectural socicties. 

Mr. Lanchester said his main idea in bringing 
the subject before the Association was to try 
and initiate a discussion on the skek ton pro- 
posals which had been framed by the Sub- 
Committee of the Architects Re-organization 
Committee, of which he was a member. At a 
recent mecting of the R.L.B.A., Mr. Sidney Webb 


spoke on the functions of an architectural 
soc ty, and he grouped them under the three 
he of—first, the creative; second, the 
fellowship; and third, the possessive. The 
] sd social circhs brought all those three 
fun tions into play. The main object which 
thy had in view in proposing the creation of 
th se social circh s was to facilitate the re-entry 
Inte the profession of those mcn who were now 
scrving in the Forces, and such circles or groups 
W in his opinion, be both of immediate 


permanent utility to members. The 
principle involved was pot a novel one—for it 
hac already proved its value at many periods 
and und: r varied conditions. The sugg: stion of 
8 lal groups came up in the Middle Ages and 
form d seme of the early coll gus. In the early 
days of the R.I.B.A. and also of the Archi- 
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tectural Association, when the numbers in the 
profession were comparative ly few, there was 
much more of the intimate personal character 
of the social group among them than was the 
case now. They were too wide apart in their 
profs ssional socicti 8, Sp aking g nerally, to 
understand the personal views of on another, 
and particularly was that the case in the limited 
facilities for discussion that were found at 
ordinary formal me« tings They had lost that 
personal contact between man and man which 
was so valuable, and the question was whether 
they could not get back that old element 
by group mectings without sacrificing anything 
ot value in the main work of the socictics. He 
thought they could, and in his view it was v« ry 
desirable that a start should be made at the 
earliest possible moment by the establishment 
of small social circks or groups, which would 
afford members opportunity for meeting 
together to discuss qucstions affecting the 
profession in an informal and friendly manner. 
He wished to say at once that if they began to 
divide up into groups or circls, they must not 
aegenerate into cliques; they must not tend 
to isolate, but rather to broaden the outlook of 
the members. A social circle to be a success 
must have a certain flexibility of structure and 
organization, and the proposals of the sub- 
committee were only to be regarded as skeleton 
proposals on which a framework could be 
erected. It was part of his sugg: stion that the 
groups should be composed of older and younger 
men. That he regarded as a very important 
part of the scheme, for he believed that svch 
links tended to keep the older men young, 
while to the young-r men they offered the 
experience of age. These circles weuld be of 
special value to those mon who were now at the 
Front. They would naturally have dropped 
architecture more or kss while they had been 
away; and when they came back, while they 
would undoubtedly have very strong views en 
certain matters, they would ted a little bit cut 
of things as regarded the profession. They 
would want to git into intimate touch as quickly 
as possible with those men who had remained 
working at home, to sce what movement and 
change had taken place while they had been 
away fighting. The soldier would be enabled to 
resume more easily his contact with professional 
life and to find openings suited to his qualifica- 
tions by being linkca up to those who had 
remained in touch with the work that was going 
on and who would naturally fecl it a duty and a 
privilege to help on those who had taken an 
active part in the war. He believed that the 
profession as a whol» woula feel it their duty 
to help the men who came back from the 
Front to the utmost of their power, and to put 
them as far as possible in the position they 
would have been in had they not bad to sacrifice 
themslves by leaving the profession in order 
to fight for those who had beon left at home. 
The propos d cir les would be able to do very 
valuable work in that way, and he believed they 
would be very largely taken advantage of by 
that class of man and by students. 

The President said he was sure they had all 
been greatly interested in the scheme whi h 
Mr. Lanch:ster had sketched out. He (Mr. 
Lanchester) admitted that it was only tentative 
at present, but he was convineed that there 
were great possibilities in it. The only fear 
which he (Mr. Fletcher) had in his mind before 
the meeting was that these circles might be 
rather @ serious rival to the existing professional 
associations, and if he believed that was the 
case he. would have nothing to do with them. 
After hearing Mr. Lanchester, however, he was 
convinced that there was no overlapping at all 
and for that reason he was heartily in favour of 
the scheme. It was the smallness of the circles 
which would give them their charm and effee- 
tiveness. Many people disliked getting up and 
expressing their views before a large audience, 
whereas they were perfectly ready to do so 
before a dozen or twenty people. The older 
men who were already in practice would benefit 
greatly from the scheme, because the more they 
kept in touch with the younger men who were 
coming on, the better. One of the most admir- 
able features of the scheme was that it would 
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provide a means for these men who returned 
from the front to at once resume full and active 
practice. The professional journals went out 
to the soldiers, and it would be very interesting 
to know what they thought of the idea. 

Mr. Dunbar Smith, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lanchester, said he thought the 
proposal which that gentleman had outlined 
was very interesting, but at the moment he did 
not feel justified in expressing any definite 
opinion upon it. 

Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth seconded the wote 
and gave the scheme his unqualified approval. 
He remarked that as far as the professional 
societies were concerned they must set limits 
upon the questions which they could properly 
discuss, but there were all sorts of minor 
problems which could be talked over with great 
advantage by small groups of men. It also 
occurred to him that the senior members of the 
circles might be of great use to the younger 
members by affording them facilities to see 
works in progress. In London especially it was 
often very difficult for students to get access 
to works, and anything that could be done to 
make works easicr of access would be very 
valuable, especially to students. 

A desultory discussion ensued, in which Mr. 
Lanchester elaborated several of the suggestions 
for the proposed circles. He said he did not 
agree that an atelier gave them the advantages 
which would be obtained by the profession 
under his scheme. He thoroughly believed in 
the atelier system, but he felt they might get a 
lot of men into circles who would not perhaps 
join an atelicr. An atelier had some responsi- 
bilities towards design, whereas a circle would 
have no responsibility at all. He believed that 
the men whin they returned from the Front 
would highly value the opportunity of joini 
circles which would bring them into seponal 
contact with those who had remained at home. 

Answering the President, Mr. Lanchester eaid 
he thought the time was ripe to start the scheme, 
and he would be happy to afford facilities for 
starting a circle at his office. 

Similar offers were made by the President on 
behalf of himself and Mr. Pinkerton, and by Mr 
Wigglesworth. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclama- 
tion and briefly acknowledged by Mr. Lanchester. 


——__—_>_e—___—_—_ 
The Nottingham City Engineer. 


Mr. Arthur Brown, the City Engineer of 
Nottingham, bas just completed fifty years of 
service for the Corporation. Mr. Brown has 
exertea considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of his native city. To describe the public 
works with which he has been associated is to 
write the history of modern Nottingham 
(says the Nottingham Guardian), nt only in its 
external characteristics, but in the provision of 
those amenities of civic life and atmosphere 
which mean so much for the weal of the whole 
community. ‘Two years after he was appointed 
Borough Engineer, a start was made with the 
boulevards—Gregory, Radford and Lenton— 
and, simultaneously, St. Ann’s Well-road was 
freed from disastrous floods by the construction 
of the Beck Valley storm culvert. The improve- 
ment of St. Peter’s-gate was «ne of his earliest 
enterprises ; and other schemes of this nature 
have included the King-street, Queen-street 
and Wheeler-gate improvements, and the 
Victoria Embankment. The whole of the city’s 
baths, the Carrington-street Bridge and subse- 
quent widening, the extension of Stoke Farm, 
the widening of Milton-street, Bath-street and 
Manvers-street, the provision of the Cattle 
Market and of the Corporation depots’at the 
Eastcroft and Radford, the erection of the 
jagthorpe Hospital, the installtion of the 
electricity undertaking and the prov igjon of the 
tramway system with its forty-six miles of 
track, are among the many works which he 
cartied out, and in the housing schemes he has 
also had a vital share. Many of these activitics 
owed their origin to him and their fruition to his 
supervision. To mark the compl-tion of his 
fifty years’ work, the staff connected with the 
engineering department of the city presented 
Mr. Brown with an address and a silver inkstand. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
f Mr. John Borrowman, A.R.1L.B.A., announces 
that he has removed his offices from 9, Adam 
Street. Adelphi, to No. 14, Serjeant’s Inn, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
Great French Etchers. 

“ French Etchers from Méryon to the Present 
Day” is the title of an exhibition forming 
Part 2 of the “‘ Modern Masters of Etching,’ 
which will be held from December 5 to the New 
Year, at the Leicester Gallerics, Leicester- 
square. The collection will contain a group of 
etchings by the late M. Rodin, besides a number 
of exampls of the work of Corot, Degas, 
Daubigny, Forain, Manet, Millet, Steinlen, and 
others, 

An Architect Inventor of a Counter to 
Submarines. 

We read in the November issue of the R.J. B.A. 
Journal that Mr. W. Henry Bailey, licentiate, 
of Manch«ster, claims to have solved the pro- 
blem of destroying the immunity of submarines 
to attack under water by his invention of 
“altered and adapted sterns to submarine 
destroyers, together with submersible dirig:nt 
trailing torpedoes or mines with discs and 
necessary mechanism or appliances.” Jn honour 
of his invention, which was inspired as a result 
of the Lusitania atrocity, Mr. Bailey has been 
elected as a Fc llow of the Institute of Inventors. 


New City Engineer of Cardiff. 

A special mecting of the Cardiff City Council 
was hild last weck to appoint an engineer and 
surveyor in succession to the late Mr. William 
Harpur. Mr. E. Lihenrwg Morgan, Bolton, who 
was appointed to the vacancy on October 24, 
afterwards declined the post on the ground 
that the climate of the city would not suit his 
wife’s health. The other two candidatis on 
the short list, Mr. E. J. Elford (Southend-on- 
Sea), and Mr. 8. E. Burgess (Middl. sbrough), 
subsequntly intimated that they were still 
prepared to accept the appointment. Mr. 
Elford reeeived thirteen votes ; and Mr. Burg: ss, 
12. Mr. Elford was thereupon appointed to the 


post. 
Future of Timber Supplies. 

Mr. J. B. Ball, Controller of Timber Supplies 
attended by arrangement a special mecting 
recently of the Executive Committee of the 
Timber Trade Federation cf the United King- 
dom, at the London Chamber of Commerce, 
presided over by Mr. Louis Bamberger, and 
addressed the members on the work of his 
Department. On the“understanaing that the 
proceedings would be regarded as private, he 
made a statement of the various developments 
in the Government control of imported and 
native timber, and explained the present and 
possible future of timber supplivs. He also 
dealt with the questicns raised in the resolutions 
passed at the national meeting of the timber 
trade on October 17, and invited the Federation 
to appoint a small and representative committee 
to make practical sugg: stions, and confer with 
him on matters of detail. 


“The Hippodrome.” 

We have before us a copy of the Hippodrome, 
an English, American and Continental magazine, 
which, we are told, has been published for 
seventeen years. The number before us is the 
Autumn Number, issued in October, and 
contains extra material. The reading matter 
consists of a number of short and w:ll-written 
articles on cont: mporary actors and actresses, 
artists and archit« cts, excellently illustrated and 
printed on stiff, highly-glazed pap-r of various 
tints. The three architects included in the 
number are Mr. G. Thrale Jil, Mr. E. Turner 
Powcll, and Mr. E. C. P. Monson. The Hippo- 
drome seems to fill a somewhat unique position, 
as the amount of space given to each s-cticn 
is very small, so that it cannot be said to 
cots with the Byxtander, Sphere, Tatler or 


Wi Sketch ; nor docs it in any way trench 
on the sphere of any architectural publication. 
Its weakest point is its small size ; its strongest, 
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its admirable production—if, indeed, this can 
be taken as a sample, as the normal number is, 
we understand, issued at 3d., while the Autumn 
Number is priced at Is. 


Architectural and Builders’ Requisites, 
Australia. 


H.M. Trade Commissioner in Australia (Mr. 
G. T. Milne) reports that a firm of stecl window- 
sash manufacturers (who are also importers and 
indcntors), establish: d in Mclbourne and Sydney, 
desires to enter into arrangements now, with 
a view to trade after the war, with United 
Kingdom manufacturers of a ~hitectural and 
builders’ requisites, including sma'| steel sections 
suitable for window fram«s, for wiiich the firm 
states its requirements are considérable. The 
firm also di sires to get into touch with a United 
Kingdom manufacturer of stecl sections of 
various kinds, particularly sections for sliding 
door tracks, and has forwarded a German 
catalogue showing the class of goods desired. 
The firm elaims that, through sub-agents in 
Brisbane, Ad: laide and Perth, it is in a position 
effectively to cover the whole of the Common- 
wealth. The catal-gue referred to may be 
consulted by manufacturers interested at th 
Department of Commercial Int: llig: nce, where 
they may obtain also the name and address of 
the firm’s buying ag: nts in the United Kingdom. 
(Reference No. 401.) 


Scottish Housing. 

The special report, with relative specifications 
and plans, prepared by Mr. John Wilson, Archi- 
tectural Inspector of the Local Government 
Board for Scotland, on the d:sign, construction, 
and matcrials of various types of smal! dwelling. 
houses in Scotland—which we noticed in 
a recent issue—has been presented by the 
Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland. 
The evidence placed before the Commission will 
not be published until later; but it is thought 
that the issue of part of the appendices to the 
evidence will help local authoritics and others 
who are preparing housing schum:s. Mr. Wilson 
gives the cost of two styks of houses, and in 
fixing the rents to be charged he explains that 
no profit to owners has been allowed, as it has 
been assumed that only local authorities can 
build smaller working-class hous:s without 
profit to themselves. In one example, the cost 
of a s mi-ditached cottage at July, 1914, with- 
out land, is put at £220, the rental of which 
would be £14 3s. 3d.; at the pris nt time the 
cost would be £275, and the rental £17 IIs. In 
the other example, the cost of a flatted house in 
a block of four at July, 1914, was £190, without 
and, but the pres:nt cost would be £237 10s., 
and the rent would be increased from £12 9s. to 
£15 7s. 6d. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 


An advisory committee of surveyors has been 
set up by the Chict Commissioner of Police to 
consider and report as to the st’ ps which should 
be takin to provide protection for the popula- 
tion of Londen during air raids. Sir Alexander 
Stenning is chairman, and other mmbrs of 
the committee are Mr. Horace Chiston, Mr. 
Fitzroy Doll, Mr. Purcivall Monckton, Mr. 
E. C. P. Monson, and Mr. D. ndy Watney. 
The Advisory Committ: ¢ is acting in conjunction 
with a number of Royal Engineer officers 
experienced in explosives. 

Mr. E. C. P. Monson gave evidence on behalf 
of the Institution betore the Departmental 
Committee on Housing (Building Construction) 
set up by the Pr: sid: nt of the Local Governm: nt 
Board. As a result of the R« port on Housing 
recently issu: d by the Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, arrang ments have been made for 
repris ntatives of the Institution to lay their 
views in person before Sir No] Kershaw, K.C.B., 
of the Local Governm nt Board. 

The Pctrohum Preduction Bill has been 
rec iving the careful consideration of the 
Council of the Institution. In view, however, 
of the position in which the Bill has been placed 
by the defcat of the Governm: nt on the subject 
of th ir proposals with regard to the paym: nt 
of royalties in respect of petrokkum, the issue 
of their Report on the Bill has been deferred. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Housing of the Working Classes, 


Sirx,—In your issue ef the I6th ult... y, y 
publish the particulars of the Local G. mi nt 
Board Cottage Compctition, arrang. :) the 
Royal Institute of British Arejuit..: also 


several illustrations of “ Housing in S«( lang” 
and your remarks upon them and th: 
Report ° issued with them by the Local Goverp. 
ment Board of Scotland. Having tised 


as an architect for nearly 40 years in a larg 
working-class neighbourhood near Li and 
dsigned and carried out many hundreds of 
cottag s for the working-classis, anid durin 
the whole of that period lived in their midst and 
had the opportunity of learning som: thing of 


what such buildings should be, will you alloy 
me to make the tullowing observation 


The cottages in this very intersting and 
important competition should be by with 
the right kind of and lasting matirials and 
fittings, inexpensive to maintain, casy to obtain 
for purpos.8 of repair and as littl: as possible 
to gt out of order; the rooms should be of a 
convenicnt size, ncither too small nor ti. large, 
with as few doorways as pussibl., as every door- 
way robs the room of its accommodation; 
and all simply and conv.niently planned to 
minimise the domestic working of th: m. Every 
cottage should be provided with a bath: the 
coal-sned door should be external to pr-vent 
coal-dust being trodden into the rooms; a small 
back addition is an advantage for giving privacy 


and comfort to the back- yard. 

The scullery, when it is also used as a hath- 
room, is best without an external doorway, 
and should be so planned that, whilst being 
used as a bathroom, access to lardcr, « ; 
and back-yard should nut be cut off trom th 
other parts of the house, and it should be possibl 
to gt from the bath to the bedrooms wit! 
having to pass through the living room 

There should be accomm: dativn for a peram 
bulator and for hats and cluaks, but not in any 
room; and a range or gas-cooker in th 
to avoid cooking in the living room du 
weather. 

The rent should be such as a 
could afford to pay, and that rent sh 
sufficient to make the property scli-supporting 

The rat's and taxcs should be paid direct by 
the t.nant and not included in the rv t 
could be done by a simple system of cor 


work 


the various amounts on one demand note to be 
collect.d by one collector weckly ; this might 
increase the cost of collection, but in the long 
run would be a gain to the community in many 
ways. 

How far do any of the plans referred t the 
Local Government Board of Scotland ply 
with the conditions I have m:ntion d? in the 
first place, could one of the di signs be | t at 4 
slt-supporting rent that a working-ma ild 
afford to pay? I should:say «mpnativally no. 

The design for a flatt.d house with ext rnal 


stairway shows a block of two compl t 
on each of the lower and upper floors, 
four houses in all, and occupying a }uwilding 
frontage of 68 ft. 9 in. The approach t 


two houss on the apper floor is by an «x! 
opin stone stairway to each house, ich, 
during the frost or snow, wouid be slipp: nd 
highly dang:rous; there would be th: tra 
labuur of keeping them clean always, besid s 
drawbacks ot carrying up coals, carrying »“4y 
a 


house refuse, the g tting up and down ©! 
perambulator or bicycl ; when taking th 
baby out in the perambulator it would 
two journeys up and down the stairs o! 
out and coming in, t.e., four jourm ys ea 
as the baby and the perambulator woul: 
to be takin up and down s paratyly. |! 
there is washing day. What a labour up and 


down stairs in drying the cloth:s in th: 
gard.ns. What would the postman, "1 
cull.ctor and a host of others have to ss) |" 
mounting the stairs to every house on ‘1° 
upper flvors ? 
No bath is shown in these houses. be 
All the washing would have to be carted '' i 
{ 


scullery through the living room, elong co" 
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bet ween bedrooms, and along side passage next 
outside stairs to gt to back gardens, from 
lower a8 well as upper houses. 

1 cannot see any reasun for such strange 
planning, as the same number of houses of at 
least the Same accummodation and size (if of 
the usual two storics) could be built on the 
same space, in fact the bedrooms could be 
larger as there would be no need for the passage 
between the two bedrooms as drawn. 

The dsign for a flattd house with internal 
stairway is a distinct improvement on those 
with external stairways, but otherwise most 
ot the objections mentioned apply equally to 
these. 

The design of houses for farm servants bears 
out my contention that the same number 
of houses of the same size and accommodation 
as the flatted ones can be built on the same 
space by adopting the ordinary two-storied 
house. 

The design for’ houses suitable for aged 
women or tur @ woman and child, would be 
found to be too costly for the rent that could 
be obtained. The entrance porch common to 
the two tenants is not ideal, especially if the 
two t-nants are unnighbourly. The separate 
wash-house used in common does not work well, 
and being away from the house, the mother 
cannot look aiter the child whilst doing the 
washing. No bedroom or bath is provided. 

The design for houses for small holders or 
crofters might be improved by interchanging 
the w.c. and the coal-shed, or, better still, by 
putting either of them outside and providing a 
bath in the scullery. 

The dsign for the pair of double-frontage 
cottag’s is uf a superior type. The rooms are 
unusually large, especially the parlour. The 
two bedrooms seem insufficient for so large a 
house. The bath being upstairs would neces- 
sitate a hot-watr survice. The waste pipe 
from the bath and the soil pipe from the w.c. 
appear to be carried through the roof space, 
which is objectionable. 

The dc sign for pair of single-frontage cottages 
shows halt brick wall between the living-room 
and stairway, which becomes an outside wall 
above the plane of the stairway roof (see plans 
and section A B.) The staircas> breaking into 
the back bedroom is undesirable. The con- 
struction of the back wall over the scullery door 
looks weak. Generally to all designs, in most 
instances, the w.c. opens directly into the 
scullery and in some the door is within a few 
inches of the living-room; could anything be 
more objectionabk and wanting in decency! 

There is no means of g: tting trom the bath in 
scullery to the bedrooms without having to 
pass through the living room, which, for adult 
persons, is objectionable. 

When the bath is being used all access to 
scullury, larder, coals and w.c., is cut off. The 
coal-cupboards having the doors quit» close 
to the door of the living-room, coal dust would 
be trodden into the latter. No provision is 
made for cooking, other than in the living-rooms, 
which would be most uncomfortable during 
het weather. There is no space for hats and 
coats or for a perambulator, which should be 
provided outside the rooms. 

In nearly every instance it appears to have 
been made a fctish to avoid back additions, 
evn to the spoiling of a plan. Why it is 
difficult to undurstand, as a small back addition 
is an advantage, as it gives privacy and comfort 
to the back-yard, and can have no appreciable 
effect on the ventilation, enough of which is as 
good as a feast. 

I must entirely disagree with your sugg’stions 
that the Local Government Board for England 
and Wal s should iollow the same way as that 
for Scotland, and issue a series of designs and 
directions for the buildings you mwuntion ; 
it would tond to destroy all initiative, and would 
lead to stereotyped d: signing, as it cannot be 
supposd that a salaried official architect, 
looking forward to a comfortable pension later 
on, is likely to possess the keenness of the 
practising architect, whose whole life is one 
of hard competition, research and study, and 
who is dep ndnt entirely on his own talents 
and capabllities to enable himeto live. 
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In conclusion, I must apologise for taking up 
so much of your space, and my exeuse must 
be the circumstance of the publication of the 
designs referred to, and of the particulars of the 
comp-tition appearing in the same issue of 
your paper, which I hope does not imply that 
the d-signs may represent or influence the views 
of the assessors of the competition; and if this 
should be so then this important comp: tition is 
doom:d to failure and will be another golden 
opportunity lost. 

Aw OLp FELLow. 

i*,.* A good many of the criticisms made 
can be answered by the statement that these 
designs are made to meet the special require- 
ments of certain districts, which are naturally 
unlike those of others. In the report it is 
Stated that external stairways are preferred 
in Scotland. If this be so, there is an evident 
reason for their adoption. The plans issued 
are only sugg-stive, and if the issue of such 
plans has the effect of stereotyping design, 
we are inclined to think the wish for original 
design is of so feeble a character that it would 
in any case meet with an early and untimely 
death. —Eprror. } 


Sir,—It is very doubtful if very much more 
can be said about the Cottage plan; during 
the last ten or twelve years it has been so 
thoroughly thought out everywhere and by so 
many in so exhaustive @ manner that it is 
hardly to be expected much fresh light will be 
shed on the problem. 

It is in regard to the use of new material, 
perhaps, in the construction that some fresh 
methods might be suggested, but war conditions 
both now and long after peace settlement make 
the situation abnormal. As arrang.d also the 
competition itself excludes a serious attempt 
at the vse of local materials; tor your grouping 
for Gloucester and Dovon besides other countivs 
in one area, hoping for variety of treatment 
makes the assessing impossible. 

What, then, is lett ? What are the results to 
be aimed for in this competition? Should not 
the great object be to discover architects in the 
various areas, who, being conversant with the 
local practices and traditions, prove themsulves 
compctent to assist and advise the local authori- 
tis ana private landowners, companics, &c., 
with their schem’s of housing? Therefore a 
very great effort should be made to arouse a 
keen interest in each of the areas by exhibiting 
the designs of the local men who have been 
awarded the premiums and mention, and thus 
introduce them as the experts to whom those 
who need it should go for aavice. To this end 
the sugg: stions in regard to Conditicns No. 3 
and 5 are made particularly. 

Condition No. 3.—In addition to the pre- 
miated dvsigns, it is suggested that if excellence 
admit, 8 or 10 more assigns be selected—in, 
say, three groups—as 3, 4, and 5 in order of 
merit, so tnat at least 10 or 12 sets in each 
class, with the authors’ names, could be shown 
at the sugg-sted exhibitions in the local areas, 
say at three or tour of the large towns, with, if 
possible, a conference arrang d to discuss and 
talk with some of the experts present. 

Condition No. 4.—It is suggested that the 
appointment of the assessors should be very 
caretully gone into. In one area it was found 
that it had been suggested that the presidents 
ot the local societiss be asked. Not because 
they were experts on cottage planning, but 
simply because they happen d to be this year’s 
presidents. Surely this incident shows how 
very “at sea” the local socicties may be. 
Could not the Institute at once prepare a list of 
competent men who would be willing to act ? 
How can local socicties —especially in some of 
the districts away from the active centres—be 
expected to know? And really good asstssing 
is vital. : 

Condition No. 5.—Now trom the point of view 
of the proper working of this competition scheme 
each area should have its exhibition of the local 
men’s work. It is no good at all showing in 
Whitehall the plan’ from the Northern and 
South-Western area; nor do they in their turn 
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desire very much to see those from the Home 
Counties. The competitions should be, if 
possible, made distinctly local with the one 
great obj-ct ot encouraging local interest in 
cottege planning, and finding out among the 
local architects the most competent and expert 
to look after the work of the various aistricts 
in the area, By this way only will local 
methods and tradition be rebuilt. 

Condition No. 2.—Surely jin. scale is 
extremely imadequate! With the fittings 
desired it wiil nae the plan very difficult to 
read. Should it not be at least } in. scale ? 

To have an exhibition only in London would 
be fatal to the local interest. To have an exhibi- 
tion of just the premiated designs, say in the 
centre of each area, complicates the essential 
object. For the promoters, we think, when the 
premiums have been paid to the successful 
competitor and all are “ pigcon-hoked” in 
Whitehall awaiting some form of publication, 
would be courting hopeless failure. 


A. B. C. D. 


“If the Cap Fits.” 


Str.—In reading the paragraph, “ An Idea! 
Scheme,” in your Notes for Novembr 2, 
page 254, the above phrase came int» my mind. 

I am in agreement with the most of your 
sentiments, only one must remember that we 
are not living under normal circumstances, 
and there is very great national danger present. 

The world has indeed turned “ tepsy-turvy.” 
and the indications are that it will never right 
iteelf to permit of pre-war conditions. 

For instance, in reference to the land, I, for 
one, believe that no great improvement is 
practicable either in town-planning, country- 
planning, or agriculture anywhere, until every 
inch of the world’s surface is held by the State 
inalienably for the people. My hope is that 
that will be brought abcut at the conclusion 
the war, in the formation of a unit of power, as 
one universal State. 

The State must take on new functions— 
it has already done so never to be disannulled— 
and the co-partnery of the State with Labour, 
as I propose, is one of the most natural; and, 
“ possibly the super-cssence of reform which 
will appeal to all of us,’ when fully understood. 


Jonuy STRUTHERS. 


{*,* Letters on Building By-laws, Housing 
of the. Working Classes, Cu. ttage Building after 
the War, and the Terrace House are heid over 
for want of space]. 


MEETINGS. 





. Monpay, December 19. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—-Mr. Harold W. 
Raffcty, O.B.E., on “ Agricultural Executive 
Committees and their Work.” 4 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Prof. H. C. H. Car- 
penter, M.A., Ph.D., M.Inst.M.M., on “ Pro- 
gress in the Metallurgy of Copper.” Lecture II. 
4.30 p.m. 

Turspay, December 11. 

"London University College.—Professct 8. 
D. Adshead, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., on “ Housing 
Problems after the War.” Lecture VI. 5 p.m. 

WeEpDNeESDAY, December 12. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Lora Charnwood 
on “ Technical Trajning for Disabled Svidiers 
and Sajlors.” 4.30 p.m. 

Tavurspay, December 13. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.——-Mr. 
Harry R. G. Inglis, F.S.A.(Scot.), on “The 
Construction of the Old Scottish Bridges.” 
8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Discus- 
sion on “ The Metric System,” with introduc 
papers by Messrs. L. B. Atkinson and A. J. 
Stubbs. 6 pm. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The whcle of our insect illustrations this week 
are given in connection with the article on the 
Society of Apothecaries which appears on the 
next page. 

————_ —<G -——-  — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


On the 22nd inst., Dr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, 
R.5.A., gave the opening lecture of the sixtieth 
session of the Edinburgh Architectural] Associa- 
tion m the Lecture Roum of the Royal Scottish 
Academy on“ Sculpture, Nationality, and War 
Memorials.”” Sir Alfred Ewing, K.C.B., Princi- 
pal of Edinburgh University, presided. The 
lecturer adduced evidence in support cf the 
statement that in its higher ranges sculpture 
could scarcely, after a hundred years of effort, 
be said to exist in Scotland. The art apparently 
suffered with them from lack of public en- 
couragement, and from the proximity of the 
“ Octopus London.” He commentec upon the 
fact that their National Gall-ry was without a 
sculpture section, and had practically done 
nothing with the funds at its disposal for 
sculpture, and criticised the composition of the 
Board of the Gallery because of its being, with 
one exception, in the hands of laymen. He 
suggested that there should be a more unim- 
peachably representative and bctter qualified 
Board, the majority of whom would be artist 
painters, sculptors, and architects. He com- 
plainea of the apathy of Edinburgh towerds the 
Fine Arts. and cited the experi nce of the R.S.A. 
in connection with its exhibitions. Within the 
last thirty years, the annual return from these 
had gradually fallen to one-half, until the 
Acad my stood to-day with a deficit over its 
exhibitions of £700. The suggestion was made 
that as these exhibitions are larg ly of the 
nature of a high-class communal bencfit to 
Edinburgh, the debt arising from them might 
well be cancclled out of the City’s Common 
Good Fund. Great art, he proceeded to state, 
had at all times been the outcome of a stron; 
sense of nationality, acting through artists 
whose strength lay in their bing, by birthright, 
a medium of the soul of thir people. In 
connection with war memorials, he drew a 
forcible contrast botween the Latin and Teutonic 
works of the kind. The motives of the former 
were on the side of the ang Is; while those of 
the latter appeared dedicated at the altar of 
force and materialism, and were morose and 
brutal in character. The “ Battle of the 
Nations ” monument, at Ls ipzig, was instanced 
as perhaps the most objectionable creation of 
the kind in the world and an example of what 
to avoid. He referred to the many projects for 
war memorials, and said that in all great cities 
there weuld appear some visible work of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, whose sole rarson d°étre 
would be the expression of those ideas and 
emotions which would bring us to victory. 
He advised against hurrying such work.— The 
Chiirman emphasised the importance of not 
being in too great a hurry with war memor- 
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ials, and Professor Baldwin Brown moved a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was 
agreed to. 


The Architectural Association ‘of Ireland. 
“Tue Tyranny OF Fasuion.” 

At a meeting of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, h«ld at No. 15, South Frederick-lane, 
Dublin, on the 22nd ult., (the President, Mr. 
Edwin Bradbury, in the chair), Mr. R. C. 
Orpen, R.H.A., delivered a lecture on “ The 
Tyranny of Fashion.” 

“The lecturer started by endeavouring to define 
what the word “ fashion” implied. He stated that 
the subject index in the National Library 
afford: d him little help—‘ Fashion, see Cos- 
tume,”’ which was not at all what he desired to 
see, He endeavoured to give a definition: 
‘“* Fashion is the outward indication of varying 
taste.”” The lecturer asked : Whence comes the 
power which controls the various chang:s in 
taste which fashions indicate? He found the 
answer in the fact that intelligent beings are 
imp: led to chang: that which, by its familiarity, 
has become cintemptible, and concluded that 
‘“* The authority which ordains our fashions is 
found in the colluctive mind of men. He regarded 
the tyranny of fashion as a benevolent tyranny, 
which modifics the monotony of life; which 
rescucs us from the dull waterways of the 
common-place, and launches us on the wide 
river of adventure.” He said that, in regard to 
art, every departure from accepted standards 
had its pioneer ; some adventurous spirit who, 
finding the circle of convention repressive, steps 
outside, becom«s a transgrcssor, and, as such, 
finds the way he desirs to travel hard indeed. 
Pioneers, be they a Wagner or a James McNeil 
Whistl.r, must face hostility from two sources— 
from those who cling to their old creeds and 
resent any tendency to disturb their repose, and 
from those camp followers, ever an increasing 
host, who desire to be “ in the new push,”’ but 
are thems lvcs totally unequipped. 

Mr. Orpen went on to conti nd that it was 
not until the influence of the early pioneer, or 
pioneers, had faded, till the change for which 
he or they struggl-d had become vulgarised by 
imitators, that its general acceptance entitled it 
to be called a fashion. 

The lecturer held that since the time when 
national or traditional architectural style ceased, 
taste in design had become eclectic; each new 
cult claims that it has discovered a national 
style, but eventually has to yield to a new 
varity. 

He attributed the present fashion in archi- 
tectural taste to the rise of University training. 
He said there was no style of architecture 
which so readily afforded a ground work for the 
lecture theatre or studio. The Greck type was 
adopted for acaaemic teaching as the most con- 
formable as it were to grammatical rule. He 
concluded by pointing out“the great incentive 
to young architects of a change of fashion in 
type which synchronises with their entry on the 
fild; they find it d:lightful and -stimulating, 
and b: Jivving it to be the true national and logical 


style long expected, become whole-hearted 
disciples. Such. faith can alone produce the 
best art. The lecturer somewhat sadly con- 


fessd that older men, like himself, suffered in 
com) tition from a certain lack of enthusiasm, 
a d-gree of nervous uncertainty which must 
always accompany disillusion. 

A discussion follow d, in which Mr. Beckett, 
Mr. Allbry, Mr. Hicks, Mr. O'Callaghan, Mr. 
Leask and Mr. Dewhurst took part, and a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 
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Calvary, Reigate. 

A Calvary, erected as a memorial to those of 
the parish who have been killed in the war, has 
been unveiled at St. Mark’s Church, Reigate, 
Surrey. The total height is 17 ft., and it is 
sculptured in Hopton Wood stone by Messrs. 
John Underwood & Son, of Baker Street, W. 
The nams of the memorialised are incised in 
the pan: Is round the octagonal base. The work 
was carri'd out under the superintendence of 
M:ssrs. Hicks & Charlwood, architects, of 
Newcastle. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES IN ENGLAND AND 


WALES. 

COTTAGE COMPETITIONS. 

WE have received the fellowing » 
mentary particulars from the Royal 
of British Architects in response to ques s | 
competitors :—- 

1. Tne floor areas given apply to a 
and are to be nett arca clear ot all pro 
The tloor ot living-room should hav an 
not k-ss than 80 It. 

2. The heights of stories may 
7 ft. 6in. to8 itt. intbeclear. Bedrooms 
partly in the roots, but not less than ¢ 
of the ceilings must be of the maximum 
and the vertical walls must not be less t 
high. 

3. The bath should be fixed and not 
tip-up type. It is not esschtial that ae ate 
bathroom should be provided. The w.c. + 
not be placed in the bathroom or entered! | 
the scullery. 

4. No drainage need be shown, and it 1 
assumed that access to the houses is trom both 
front and back, and no garden or plans of » 
need be shown. 

5. No alternative plans will be allowed 

6. All drawings are to be drawn with th 
dimension of the paper horizontal, and 
class is to be clearly marked A, B, C, or D, as the 
case may be. 

7. Each class is to be shown on a # 
sheet, and the classes may not be intermis 

8 The drawings are not to be mount 
strainers, and are to be in black ink, with a 
wash over the window openings. No pers} 
are to be sent. 

9. The time for sending in designs is extend 
to January 31, 1918. 

10. The fact of a design being premiat 
not prevent the author trom making ute 
his practice if he so desires. 

ll. The two elevations asked may b 
as the competitor thinks will best illustrat 
desifn. 

12. The assessors in each competiti 
have the option ot recommending d 
special merit for further premiums (or honoura 
mention) in addition to those stated in th 
conditions, 

13. Each of the Classes A, B, and C is t 
designed as a block of five or six houses, of \ 
three are to be drawn in detail, the ot! n 
outline only. Of the three which ar 
fully drawn, one is to be an end or semi-det 
houss, another a terrace hous between | 
walls ana lighted front and back onl) 
frontage of 18 ft. from centre to centre of p* 
walls, and the third to be a house one room Cecp 
only, with long frontage at the discret 
competitor. The grouping oF composit! 
the block may be arranged in any wa 
competitor desires. A section of one h 
each block, if sufficiently explanatory, 1s ai! 
iS required. 

14. It may be assumed that water sup} 
available. 

5. A Committee of Assessors will 
appointed by the Architectural Societies in 
areca. 


The following pots are given as desi 
but are not to be regarded as essential 

Staircase should have direct ventilation 

Coals should be accessible under cover 
accommodation should be provided for at 
one ton. 

Scullery should be large enough to serv: 
reliet to living-room, but not large enoug’ 
take centre table. 


———__+—>-_ + -- 


“ Recent Experiments in Ventilation.” 
Owing to pressure cn our space, the conclu 
of Mr, A. H. Barker’s paper on “ Recent Ex} 
ments in Ventilation,’’ which was commence 
our issue of November 23, is unavoidably ! 
over this week. 
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City Companies 


and 


Cheir Dalls.* 


HOUGH the physicians and apothecaries 
were included among the seven Arti 
Maggiori of Florence, the only company 
representing medicine in th: City of London 
previous to the foundation of the Socicty of 
Apothecaries was the Barber Surgeons’ Com- 
pany, and after the union between the 
Barbers and Surgeons was dissolved in 
1745, the life of the Surgeons’ Company was 
a short one, and the later constituted body of 
Apothecaries remains to-day the sole link con- 
necting the City companies with medical science. 
The Society, which celebrated its tercentenary 
on December 6, 1917, owes its origin more 
directly than any other to the direct initiative 
of royalty, for James I showed unusual deter- 
mination and initiative in freeing them from the 
control of the Grocers’ Company, in which body 
they had been previously included. Even in 
1606 the Grocers’ Company had the right of 
selling drugs and controlling apothecaries con- 
firmed in the new charter granted to them—a 
right which was taken away from them by the 
m orporation of the “* Sock ty of the Art and 
Mistery of the Apothecarics of the City of 
London ” on December 6, 1617. It is stated that 
the King’s apothecary, Gideon Delaun>, influ- 
enced His Majesty in deciding on this measure, 
but it is equally probable that James I, whose 
greatest gift was his scholarship, clearly realised 
the impossibility of a combination of a scientific 
and mercantile calling under the same adminis- 
tration. The charter of 1617 recited the wish 
‘ that the ignorance and rashness of presump- 
tuous empirics and inexpert men may be 
restrained, whereupon many discommodities, 
inconveniences and perils do arise, to the rude 
and incredulous people.” The Grocers and all 
her City companies were to be restrained 
m keeping an apothecary’s shop or exercising 
‘art, faculty or mistery ” within the City of 
London or seven miles from it, and were to 
ow no one to do so until they bad been 
prenticed to an apothecary for seven years 
it the least, and at the enc of that term approved 
by the Master, Wardens and representative s of 
* The following articles op the City Companies have 
siready ap in our pages:—the Mercere’, 
‘iarch 31,1916; the Grocers’, April 28; the Dra perr’. 
May 12; the Goldanuths’, June 9; the Skinners’, 
ily 14; the Merchant Taylors’, August 4, the 
‘aberdashera’, September 1; the Salters’, October 6 ; 
‘he lronmongers’, October 27; the Vintners’, 
December 8; the Clothworkers’, December 22; the 
Barbers’, January 26,1917; the Dyers’, Feb. 16; the 
brewers’, February 23; the Leathersellers’, March 
the Pewterers’, April 20; the Cutlers’, June | ; 
‘ne Bakers’, June 1.: the Wax Chandiers’, June 29; 
the Tallow Chandlers’, August 10: the Butchers’, 
September 7, the Armourers’ and Brasiers’, Septem- 
er 21; the Girdiers. October 12; the Saddlers’, 
Sovember 9; the Carpenters will be given in January ; 
and the Fishmongers’ at a later date. 
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Fae APOTGCECARIES 


the Coll ge of Physi ians before being allowed 
to keep an apothecary’s shop or to dispense 
medicine. It gave the right of search of the 
shops of apothecaries in London and seven miles 
round it, to test their drugs and examine all 
persons professing, using or exercising the 
mistery. It conferred the right to burn un- 
wholesome drugs before offenders’ doors and to 
summon them before a magistrate. These 
powers were given to some 120 * well beloved 
and faithful Servants,” who it may be assumed 
represented the “ art and mistery ” in London 
in 1617. The Apothecaries were by th» Royal 
prerogative and kingly right “‘ disunited, 
separated, drawn out, disjoined and dissociated ” 
from all other bodics p>litic of the community 
or any “Arts, Faculties or Mistery of the City of 
London” and were freed from any oaghs or 
obligations they might owe to such bodies, and 
the trusty and well-be loved Edward Phillips 
was to be the first and present Master and 
Stephen Higgins and Thomas Fownes the first 
and present Wardens. The Apoth cari s were 
thus given ample powers. but as they were not 
endowed with a corresponding income and had 
for many years to cope with the opposition of 
jealous rivals, the early period of th ir history 
was a troublous one, and it needed many years 
of patient work before the Apothecaries were 
secure from the fate which attended many of 
the incorporated bodies founded during the 
Stuart period. The first opposition arose from 
those Apothecaries who objected to separation 
from the Grocers, probably on the ground that 
they would be subject to more rigorous control 
than heretofore, as the new measures were 
brought about by the abuses which had attended 
the prescription and sale of drugs. The City 
authorities were also hostile, and the king had 
to address a letter to the mayor,to enquire why 
the charter had not been enrolled. The 
Grocers forwarded a petition before June, 1618, 
asking that the charter should be annulled, 
and in the fcllowing September the first sear h 
was made for defective drugs, and a little later 
a schdule was drawn up of the medicines 
belonging to the art of an apothecary, and 
anc ther list of such members as had been called 
by the Master and Wardens of the Grocers’ 
Company to pay money to them, and also a list 
of those refusing to take the oath imposed by 
the new company. The early minute books 
show that the apothecaries exercised th:ir 
powers of examination and rejection in the 
early years of th ir history, powers the judicious 
use of which have given them their present 
high position among scientific bodies. The 
dispute with the Grocers was apparently settled 
by decisions in the Court of Chancery, and in 
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Che Society 
of 
Apothecaries. 






1617 the Company obtained a grant of Armas, 
which are thus described :— 

**In a Shield azure Appollo the inuentor of 
phisique proper with his heade Radeant holding 
in his left hande a bowe and in his right hande 
an arcwe dor, Suplanting a Serpent, Argent 
above the Shieldean Helme therevppon a mantle 
gules doubled Argent, and for their Creast vppon 
a Wreath of their Colours a Rhynoceros proper 
Supported by too Vnicorns or armed and vngu- 
lated argent vppon a Compartment to make the 
Atchieue nent compleat this motto opiferque per 
orbem dicor.”’ 

The total receipts of the Society for 1620 
only amounted to £51 15s. 6d., and unless they 
had been assisted by the loans of their wealthy 
members on sealed bonds they would probably 
have collapsed. About this time the Apothe- 
caries sought to prevent the Distillers from 
obtaining a charter of incorporation, which they 
held would infringe their rights—a long-drawn- 
out controversy which was finally settled by the 
incorporation of the Distillers in 1638, a dis- 
tinction being drawn between distillation for 
medicinal and trade purposes. The Apothe- 
caries endeavoured to acquire premises in Foster- 
lane for purposes of a hall, but the negotiations 
fell through, and they rented first the Painter- 
Stain-rs’ Hall for meetings at £10 a year and 
afterwards the Scriveners’ Hall until they 
acquired their present site. The Mayor and 
Corporation entered into direct communication 
with the King to secure the annulment of the 
charter, but James I informed them that he 
knew from his own judgment for the health of 
the people * that Grocers were not comp:tent 
judgs of the practice of medicine,” a position 
which he maintained in spite of the Grocers’ 
p« tition to Parliament. 

The Grocers and Distillers were not the only 
bodies with whom the Apothecaries came into 
contlict, for in 1629 they petitioned the King as 
to several points arising out of a new charter 
granted to the Chirurgeons, by which their 
privileges were threatened, and in 1633 the 
Physicians despatched a document to the 
Society formulating demands regarding the 
examination of freemen, as to which the Apothe- 
caries sought counsel’s opinion. A writ cf Quo 
Warranto had been issued, the College of 
Physicians a that abuses existed 
which could not be redressed by the Apothe- 
caries, especially since the number of shops had 
so greatly increased since the granting of the 
charter that their proper oversight and control 
had become impossible. A demand was made 
that candidates for tho freedom of the Company 
should after examination be remitted to the 
College of Physicians for further exa mination 
and the disputes between the two bodies were 
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still” unsettled when the Plague broke out in 
1666, though a partial agreement had been 
arrived at. The College had projected in 1675 
the eetablishment of a system for prescribing 
egtatis to those unable to pay fees and called on 
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the Apothecarics to dispense at an unstated rate 
in such cases, presumably at cost price or below 
it. The Apothecaries agreed at a meeting to 
accept such pay as the Physicians should direct. 
The Physicians endeavoured, to_ restrict the 
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activities of the Society to the more de‘ 
trade functions, seeking by every means to | 
them in a position of entire subordination, » 
intermittent disputes took place which ext« 
over the greater part of the eighteenth cont 
and actions at law were frequently broug!: 
which the Apothecaries as a whole succeed: 
holding their own. The controversy is » 
tioned in contemporary literature, Dry 
writing :— ; 
‘The Apothecary tribe is whol'y blind. 


From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths from one prescription ma! 


Garth, generous as his muse, prescribes and 


gives; 

The shopman sells and by prescription lives 
Garth, who was botb a physician and a } 
wrote his “ Dispensary ” dealing with the {: 
and Pope aided his friend’s efforts. 

Finally the Apothecarics’ Act of 1815 
passed, which gave the 
increased powers, and created a court of t 
examiners, members of th» Soci ty of Apot! 
caries of ten years’ standing, who wer 


powered to examine all candidates for the pr 
fession in England and Wales as to their skil! i 


the science and practice of medicine, and { 


others to examine assistants in the compoundin 
and dispensing of drugs, and to recover penalti 


for practising without such licence, and at } 
sent the Apothecari:s are one of the three g 
medical licensing bodies in England and Wa! 


Under the charter cf 1617, which gave them per 


mission to make, buy or sell drugs, mem! 
were allowed to create stocks and shares for t 


Soc iety great 


>“ 


purpose of obtaining pure drugs and to carry «1 


+. 


such business in the name of the Soci 
their own profit, but since 1880 they ha 
exercised this branch of their rights in a 

porate capacity. The chief scope of the Socict 
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activities is now that of education and 
control, thus carrying out the intention of their 
roval founder who laid the foundations of one of 
the greatest medical bodies in the country and 
gave it consistent protection in the early years 
of its growth. 

Up to 1815 the history of the Society is 
mainly that of a body having to fight against 
the rivalry and jealousy of other interests, 


but after the passing of the Apothecaries Act 


of 1815, with the concurrence and approval of 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Society of Apothecarics became a recognized 
and essential part of the medical educational 
system cf the country, and the subsequent 
developments which have taken place belong 
purely to the’ history of medical educational 
development, as distinct from that of the City 
guilds, of which the Society forms one of the 
latest incorporations. 

For a long period of tim», the Socisrty 
held the Botanic Gardens at Chelsea in trust. 
They obtained a lease of the ground from 
Lord Cheyne in 1673, which was secured to 
them under a grant from Sir Hans Sloane in 
1722, and was to be used as a physic garden. 
The garden was managed by a succession of 
able gardeners, of whom the best known was 
Philip Miller, the author of the Gardener’s 
Dictionary. As it has now ceased to be of any 
practical value for its original purposes, it has 
been transferred to the London Parochial 
Charities trustees, who now maintain it, the 
garden being opened for its new purpose in 1902. 
The Sockty is rm presented on the Committee 
which manages the garden, and in it is a good 
laboratory attended by students of botany and 
esearch. 

Another of the past activities of the Soci ty 
was that sainieaiaal with the formation of what 


was known as the ** Navy Stock,” all surgeons 
in the Navy in Queen Anne’s reign being oblig:d 
to purchase thir drugs and medicines at the 
Hall, while the mixing of stock drugs for the 
Navy was to be actually viewed by the Matter 
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and Wardens. The funds for the stock were 
raised by money borrowed in bond and by 
shares taken by a fixed proportion of the 
livery. The first order given was in 1703. 

The Society’s first Hall was obtained in 
1632, when it was agreed to purchase Cobham 
House, in Blackfriars, the prop-tty of the 
Right Hon. Lady Anne Howard of Effingham, 
for which they were to pay £1,800, £1,040 down 
and £760 withinsix months, and on December Ist 
of the same year the Apothecarivs met for the 
first time in thvir new premises. Some hundreds 
of pounds were spent on alterations and r pairs, 
which included a battlement along the west 
range of the roof of the Hall and parfour, and 
some new windows. Various leases of the 
outbuildings and tenements attach d to the Hall 
were let, but the beadle’s re quest for one “* in 
respect that his wages were small?’ was refused, 
though he received a slight increase in his 
yearly salary of £5 instead. 

The Fire swept away the old Hall, perhaps 
proving a blessing in disguise, as the necd for 
tunds tu rebuild it was great, and the Aputhe- 
CATIVS Wel purre d to greater activities to obtain 
the means to make good th ir loss-s. Even as it 

poor to rebui'd more than 
, and the adjoining tenements 


was, they were tor 
the Hall and office 
were consequently let out 

It was resolved that all platé, except that 
given by benefactors, should be sold, and the 
proceeds devoted to the building fund, and that 
all ‘* interlopers”’ shou'd be prosecut:d, the 
term “ interloper” being appid to apothe- 
caries who were not free of the Society, and 
to any chirurgeon who infring d thir rights. 
A Mr. Edward Cooke app ars to have furnish d 
the architectura! dusign of the Hall, and it was 
resolved that the adjoining sites were “* to be 
lett out to bui'd as dere as can bee.” Fearing 
the danger of fire and possibly of smells, it was 
decid: d that “no tenant shou'd be either a 
blacksmith or a tallow chandler.” A Mr. 
Young, a freemason, when asked what rent he 
would pay for one of the Socicty’s sites, offered 
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to make the grand staircase to the Hall “ for 
his own credit and gratefully for the Company,” 
and to furnish a mod*! thereof. Robert Burges 
and Roger Davies were paid £117 12s. for 
executing the wainscoting of the hall as far 
as the screen and were paid £75 for the screen 
itself. In 1671 it was ordered that a “ labora- 
tory be erected and finished” to the cost of 
which the assistants contributed 256. each, the 
livery 15s. and the yeomanry 10s. each. The 
buildings as erected after the Great Fire have 
been subjected to considerable alterations at 
different times. The criginal front to Water- 
lane was in stone, as is stated in the private 
books; the Hall was to have been surmounted 
by a pitch roof, wrich was abandoned for a 
flat one; and the buildings on the north side of 
th» quadrangle were probably originally gabled, 
while the stucco fronts to the quadrangle are 
later additions, and a screen waich originally 
stood across the ha'l was ultimately moved 
back to the south wall, the upper part of the 
hall being placed at the reverse end. 

Such alterations do not militate against tho 
fact that Avoth:cari s’ Hall forms a group of 
buildings which essentially belong to the seven- 
teenth century, of the work of which they form a 
good example; the fittings and additions made 
in later years detract little from the fine archi- 
tectural lines and composition of the whole. 
The hall ie a very effective room, rich, dignified, 
and finely proportioned, while the court room 
is beautifully proportioned and pleasingly 
detailed. The staircase, though small in size, 
is characterised by its ad.nirable design. In 
1892 two examination rooms were built, which 
were respectively named “ Brande” and 
“ Wheeler,” after the great chemist and botanist 
of those names. The library forms a quaint 
room on the north side of the courtyard, which 
is typical of an age when medical literature was 
in its infancy. 

The courtyard takes the form of an irregular 
quadrangle, on side of which is taken up by the 
hall and rooms under, the hall being reached 
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by a quaint external staircase. The north sick 
of the quadrangle is arcaded, but part of the 
arcade is filled in, forming the outer wall cf the 
retail shop, which was enlarged to its present 
size in 182%. It is an interesting example 
of an old fashioned shop, but neither it nor the 
old frout to Water-lane are of real architectural 
merit, and the Socicty are abundantly justified 
in promoting a scheme for widening Water-lane, 
which is at presert a narrow and inconvenient 
thoroughfare. The excellent range of com- 
mercial buildings which have been erected from 
designs of the present surveyor to the north of 
the Hall, and which will be continued by the 
proposed new front of the Hall to Water-lane, 
are admirably treated, and every confidence may 
be felt that the new front of the Hall will add to 
and not detract from the interest and charm of 
one of the most detightful and irteresting groups 
of buildings in the ancient City of London. The 
Apothecaries possess a singularly interesting 
collection of pictures, the most remarkable of 
which is the panel portrait of James I in the 
court room. Another possession is the fine 
bust of Gideon Delaune, which occupies the 
ylace of honour in the south end of the livery 

ll. He is stated to have “ lived piously to 
the age of 97 years, and worth (notwithstanding 
his many acts of publick and private charity) 
nearly as many thousand pounds as he was 
years, having thirty-seven children by one wife 
and about sixty grandcbildren at his funeral. 
His famous pill is in great request to-day, 
notwithstanding the swarms of pretenders to pill 
making.” 

The fine Master’s and Wardens’ chairs were 
made in 1845-7 out of a branch of one of the 
cedars planted in the Physic Garden in 1683, 
and another of the interesting possessions of 
the Company is the fine old chestnut muniment 
chest which stands in the livery hall, and was 
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Apothecaries’ Hall : Water Lane Front. 


presented by William Clark, and which bea 
the date 1668. It is compost d of six plan 
great size, decorated with brass studs, h 
bronze handles, and an ornate key escut«h 

The Society has been instrumental] in d: 
a most useful work, which has resulted in t! 
conversion of the apothecary of legendary h 
tory, whose functions seemed to be allicd 
those of the alchemist or pseudo-scientil 
pretender, the hanger on of rich patrons, a 
the wonder of the ignorant, whom we pict 
beneath a stuffed crocodile, and with a bun 
of herbs, to his present position as an honou 
member of the great structure of medi 
science. None of the City Guilds have had 
more strenuous struggle for existence, an 
none have more worthily acquitted themse! 
than the Society of Apothecaries, who this yea 
complete the third century of their existenc: 
having performed great public services and 
acquired greater means and power of futur 
usefulness. 

—_—————_—- 
Town Planning for Western Glasgow. 

The Town Council of Glasgow are conside! 
a proposal for town planning the w:st 
district of the city, the whole ot the county « 
Runfrew north of the’River Clyde, part 
Clydebank, and a part of the county of Dur 
barton. The Local Government Board and th 
various local authoritis interstd have a} 
provid of a memorandum, and that it be su 
mitted to the several local authoritis { 
confirmation. The memorandum propos: 8 that 
a joint committe: be appoint. d, censisting of 
six memburs represnting Glasgow and thr 
each representing the burgh ot Clydebank, th 
eastrn district of Dumbartonshire and the first 
district of Renfrewshire, to set up a cuntral 
town planning staff, to prepare, under th: il 
directions, in co-operation with the technical 
stafis of the various local authoritics, a g: mral 
skclitton town planning scheme for the whok 
area. 
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CONSERVATION 


At any time deplorable, waste to-day is nothing less than a menace to 
National Safety. And waste is to be found everywhere. There is 
waste in food, waste in material, waste in energy; waste deliberate 
and obvious, waste unconscious and not easily detected. 


It is waste to erect a building—factory, business premises, private 
dwelling—and not have it properly waterproofed. The loss heoniah 
improper protection against moisture and water amounts to millions of 
pounds per annum. This could be saved. The means exist for 
preserving the fabric of the building from disintegration and decay, 
and for preventing the internal dampness which is so ruinous alike to 
the goods stored and to health. The method is simplicity itself and 
the cost trifling. A\ll that is required is the use of 


IRUS-CON 
Waterproofing Paste 


CONCENTRATED 


The integral method of waterproofing is admittedly the best, cheapest and 
most permanent. 

Trus-Con Waterprooting Paste, Concentrated, eliminates the natural porosity 
of concrete and cement plaster and renders it absolutely waterproof and non-absorbent. 
It"completely safeguards the structure from the disintegration and decay which accompanies 
the action of water or dampness. 

The use of Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, Concentrated, requires practically no 
time or labour cost additional to regular constructi6n cost. The product is mixed with 
the water used in tempering concrete or cement mortar. It diffuses instantly upon 
being mixed, thus insuring uniform distribution to all parts of the concrete mass, 

The concentrated nature of Paste and the absence of all fillers make it the most 
economical waterproofing material. 


At least 40°/, SAVED on all waterproofing costs. 


LARGE STOCKS IN LONDON. IMMEDIATE DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 


Wearproof your new 
Cement Floor with 


FLOOR HARDENER. 


Reharden your dusting 
Cement Floors’ with 


AGATEX 





Our book, ‘‘Science and Practice Combined in Waterproofing,’’ sent free on request. 


CENTRAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C., 2. 


Telephone: Regent 4380. 


TRUS-CON LABORATORIES, 7, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Eirwaljas, Londoa.”’ 
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Some Reasons for Installing 


‘DEVON’ FIRES 


peeeeeeanernenerneieny on 
Usd DERN SbRb AREAL Tbad abd badgad oni Aiea PEN nds Mets 


bs cvon” Firesinterpretall that is best in stove 
construction, express the greatest advance 
in design, realise the near. st approach to 


perfection. ‘They solve two important problems: 
smoke abatement—economy in fuel consumption, 


“ Devon” Fires are made by Candy & Co., Ltd., at 
their South Devon Works in three types and in a 
variety of modern designs. “ Devon” Fires can 
be supplied to suit any kind of architecture and 
to harmonise with any scheme. Architects’ own 
decorative scheines can be carried out. 


At the showrooms are displayed many mode's in 
all types of fires and a range of tiles and briquettes 
in numerous tits in glazed and egg-shell finishes, 
suggesting the variety of schemes possible with 
“ Devo..” Fires. The book of ‘‘De.on” Fires 
gives designs and sections and is free on request. 


CANDY&CO.LTD 


THE DEVON Like! 





Showrooms : Works : 
87 NEWMAN ST, HEATHFIELD 
OXFORD ST, NEWTON ABBOT 
DEVON 


LONDON, W. 
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; 
Patent No, 10y20: 117 


| TREDEGARS 


| PATENT ILLUMINATED BOWLS 
FOR FLOATING FLOWERS 


Price from 43 10 Carriage 5/- extra to any part of Great Brit 





| x 
ILLUSTRATED LIST ON APPLICATION 





DECORATIONS LIGHTING 
Electric Light Fittings 
LONDON, W.: 


Tredeear 


7, BROOK 


/3 


STREET, 























The EASIEST SLIDING and FOLDING WINDOWS. 


Patent movement attached to a sliding upright between each pair of leaves. 


The leaves when closed fold entirely on one side. 


When used for outside work they are entirely weatherproof. 


The partitions have been supplied to GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS and SCHOOLS, PUBLIC Z 
HA and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL (GOLDER’S GREEN), Wy —_—_—— 


She STEAM JOINERY Wo 
: : Full Particulars on Application 
THE EDUCATIONAL 


OLffices:-§ 
MANUFACTURERS 


, SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
VENAGE HOUSE,40-44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, London, EC. 

of FURNITURE and FiTTiNGs to H-M-Orrice or Works. 
Post OFFICES, BANKS, SANATORIA, SCIENCE & PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


WINDOWS RQ aa 
PARTITIONS J Oe ee ye E 





Casemeuts partly opened 
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ELEVATION : Windows closed. 
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PLan; Lefi Casements folded back, 
Right partly folded. 





RKS are situated at STEVENAGE, HERTS. 
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FREEMAN’S 


; (Sole Proprietor—~LAURENCE FREEMAN) 


wen TULTYLESS 


GLAZING BARS 


These Bars are now supplied cut to length, and fitted with necessary shoes, 
etc., for Builders and others to hx themselves. 
is no putty, asbestos, or other unserviceable material used in conjunction with 
tame. ‘l hey are reasonable in price and repeat orders testify to their efficiency 
oe of thousands of feet of these Glazing Bars are in use, and w 
1ave yet to receive the first complaint. 


They are simple to fix as there 


CARTWRIGHT ST. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


Telephone: WOLVERHAMPTON 171, 
Teleerams: “ROOFING. WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLAN- 
NING AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE WAR. 


Tue following is taken from the interim 
report prepared by the Technical Conference set 
up by the Nationa] Housing and Town Planning 
Council to consider and report on various pro- 
blems which are likly to present thems Ives 
for solution in mgard to housing and town 
planning action at the close of the war, and more 
especially the following points :— 

(1) The m:thods by which th» best designs 
and site plans can be secured for housing schemes 
to be carried into effect at the close of the war 
in both urban and rural areas. 

(2) The provision of workable solutions of 
technical difficulti's arising in regard to :— 

(a) The shortage of materials (and more 
especially timber) where such shortage is 
due to the abnormal demand which will 
arise at the chose of the war ; 

(b) The economical adoption and use in 
building construction of new materials or 
new forms of matcrials.; 

(c) The substitution of materials in con- 
struction—e.g., the sub8titution of concrete 
for timber in floor joists, &c. 

(3) The provision of labour-saving appliances 
in the «quipm: nt of houscs. 

(4) The provision of useful opportunities for 
experiment. 

(5) The statement of the scope and possibili- 
ties of useful standardisation in the production 
of componm nt parts. 

(6) The stat m: nt of the points on which the 
by-laws usually in operation in (a) urban, and 
(b) rural areas should be amind:d in order to 
permit of the adoption of new ideas in building 
construction, 

(7) Methods by which the proper planning of 
those areas in which aftcr-the-war housing 
schemes to be carri d into effect can be secured 

including the relaxation of conditions as to 
road width in residential roads. 

As to the number of houses which should be 

built in the year following the war, 

it has been nee ssary for the members of the 

Conference to take as the basis of their enquirics 

some definite estimate as to the numlir of 

houses for the working classes likely to be built 
with the financial assistance of the State in the 
year followirg the close of the war, and the 
figure of 30u,000 for England and Wales, 
mentioned by the Presid nt of the Local 

Governm nt Board—the Right Hon. W. Hayes 

Fisher, M.P.—in a speech delivered at Manch:s- 

ter on November 6th, 1917, has been adopted. 

The members of the Conferc nce have, to give 
still further ch arn: ss to thc ir cnquirics, assumed 
that these houss will, approximately, be 
distributed as follows -—Urban areas 200,000 ; 
Rural areas 100,000. 

With regard te the number of employers and 
workmen in the building trades (and in 
the industri: s responsible for the supply of 
building materials) required to build 300,000 
houscs, 

‘he members of the Conference are satisfied 

that 1f 300,000 houses are to be erected in one 

year the organising ability and energy of at 
lvast one-half of the employers in the building 
trade will be need: d, and the labour of not fewer 

‘han 400,000 workmen will be required for the 

accomplishment of the task. 


The Recommendations of the Conference. 
Dealing first in order with point (1) in the 
rms of reference as defined, viz., “ The 
methods by which the best d: signs and lay-out 
pans can be securd for housing schemes to be 
‘«'tied into effect at the close of the war in 
»oth urban and rural areas.” 

With regard to the di signs of these houses, 
‘.e members of the Conference urge that these 
should not only be designed with shigh measure 


of skill, but should also be executed in a sub- 
stantial manner under most careful supervision* 

They should also mark a clear advance on the 
type of houses built for the working classes in 
the period preceding the war. In this relation 
the me mbers of the Conference desire to em- 
phasize the fact that it will be necessary at 
the close of the war to ask the tenants of the 
new houses to pay higher rents than those 
current before the war. For this reason, if 
for no cther, the new houses must be made so 
attractive as to secure that they shall be fully 
in d: mand, and be regarded by those living 
in them as possessing valuable amenities, well 
worth the extra rent charged. 

The members of the Conference take the 
view that, given the exercise of architectural 
skill in dsigning, the cost of a well-designed 
and wll-planned cottage need not be sub- 
stantially greater than that of the“ brick box ” 
in a row built abutting on the street. 


(1) Tbe houses should be broad—rather than 
deep—in order to secure that all the rooms 
shall have ample light. 

This will involve the giving of increased 
frontages, but the additional cost can be met 
by economy in road construction under modern 
town planning conditions. 

(2) Back extensions are better avoided and all 
the rooms should be brought under the 
main roof. 

In the old type of workman’s cottage the 
room most usd is generally the most gloomy. 
The kitchen-living room is the workroom of the 
wife, and should be the sunniest and pleasantcet 
room in the house. 

(3) Three bedrooms should be provided in all 
the new hous>s. 

There are hundreds of thcusands of two- 
bedroom cottag’s in existence, and the members 
of the Confer: nce therefore take the view that 
the cottages now to be built should be cf the 
three-bedroom type. 

(4) The houses should, as a rule, be provided 
with parlours. 

The working pecple of this cc untry know what 
they want in this respect, and th: great majority 
desire the parlcur cottage. Wherever possible 
this desire shoula be met, whilst securing at 
the sam: time that thc kitchen-living room shall 
be of ample size and the sunniest and most che »t- 
frl room in the house. 

(5) Each house should have a bath, with 
provision for hot weter supply, either in a 
separate bath-rcom cr in the scullery. 

(6) Ample window space should be given and 
the windows should be carried as near to 
the ceiling as pcssible. 

(7) Where the by-laws do not already de mand it, 
an impervious layer of concrete, oF other 
approved impervious material, should be 
laid under all floors to prevent damp rising, 
and a proper damp-proof course should be 
provided to all walls. 

The neglect cf these clementary conditions 
of good cottage building has been responsible 
for much suffering amongst the pocr in both 
urban and rural districts. 

(8) The level of the ground floor of the house 
should be above the level of the ground 
immediately surrounding it. 

The members of the Conference suggest that 
in the case of all housing schemes tor which 
subsidies are granted, the Government should 
insist that the necessary safeguards described 
in (7) and (8) should be adopted where the by- 
laws or methods in operation do not already 
require them. 

(9) The assistance of women with close know- 
ledge of household economy should be 
sought in regard to details of interior 
construction, such as the design of the 
stairs, the provision of cupboards, larders 
and storage accommodation. 


These and minor details occupy a prominent 
place in the domestic economy of the home, 
and should, therefore, receive great care and 
attention. 


The Planning of Housing Estates. 


It will be of service to take next in order 
point (7) in the terms of reference, viz., ‘* The 
meth. ds by which the proper planning of these 
areas in which after-the-war housing schemes 
are to be carried into effect. can be secured—in- 
cluding the relaxation of conditions as to road 
width in residential roads.” 

On this point the members of the Conference 
desire to submit the following resolution :— 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the 
Government’ should be advised to lend or 
grant money in connection with ‘ Housing 
Schemes after the War’ only when the ‘ lay- 
out’ of the estate or area on which the 
housing scheme is to be carried out meets 
with the approval of the Local Government 
Board, has been prepared on town planning 
lines, and is in conformity with a general 
outline town plan for that portion of the 
district of which the housing scheme forms a 
part.” 

In the opinion of the members of the Con- 
ference, the Government will commit a blunder 
of an inexcusable kind if for any reason, other 
than that of housing the poorest at the centre 
of cities (as in the case of the schemes of the 
Liverpool Corporation), they permit housing 
schemes to be carried into effect under the old 
conditions of lay-out. 

There is, moreover, a strong feeling that, at 
an early date town planning action by local 
authorities should cease to be permissive and 
become obligatory, and members of the Con- 
ference are cf opinion that the Government 
should show no hesitancy, but insist that post- 
war housing schemes shall bear witness to skiil 
and foresight in planning, and shall embody good 
standards, more especially in regard to— 

(a) The limitation of the number of houses 
per acre. 

(b) The provision of open spaces. 

(c) The securing of arterial roads of 
adequate width. 

(d) The relaxation of conditions in regard 
to width of roads in residential streets. 

(e) The fixing of building lines, &c. 

With regard to these points the members of 
the Conference are of opinion :— 

(a) That the number of. houses per acre 
in urban housing schemes should not excecd 
twelve. 

The members of the Conference also strongly 


recommend (b) that whenever housing schemes . 


require the acquisition of several acres of land, 
a substantial proportion of the area— 
10 per cent. is suggested—should be devoted to 
recreation grounds, playgrounds for children. 
and open spaces. 

(c) That attention should be given to” the 
planning of arte~ial roads so that future 
expenditure on road widening may be 
avoided. ; 

‘d) That on condition that the preparation 
of a town planning scheme is entered upon 
within a reasonable period, local authorities 
should be permitted to relax for the purposes 
of these housing schemes their by-laws and 
customary provisions relative to the width 
and construction of streets in residential 
areas. 

The members of the Conference none this 
economy as of great importance. Provided that 
ample space is given between houses on opposite 
sides of residential streets, 80 as to be, 
in effect, non-traffic streets, it is in the interest 
of the public to diminish the width of road to be 
made (and maintained), and to devote the 
space to the “ green of useful garden instead of 
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the grey of useless road surface.” It will be 
advisable, in the opinion of the members of 
the Conference, to give local authorities power, 
under well-defined conditions, to declare such 
residential streets open only to limited traffic. 


(e) That building lines should be fixed to 
secure the proper set-back of cottages. 
There will probably be a world shortage in 

regard to food supplics in the period following 

the war, and, both on the grounds of individual 
economy and national well-being, adequate 
gardcn space should be the rule, and not, as 
to-day, the exception. 

Rural Planning. 

Under the head of Rural Planning, the mem- 
bers of the Conference desire to urge the Govern- 
ment to make a condition of housing loans and 
grants-in-aid for rural housing schemes :— 

(1) That there shall be in every case a proper 
lay-out scheme submitted ; 

(2) That where e scheme is large enough to 
justify it, an open space shall be provided ; 

(3) That the provision of land for cottages 
shall, as a rule, benot less than one-eighth of an 
acre per cottage ; 

(4) That even where only a few cottages are 
built, care shall be taken in their grouping (and 
especially in the set-back from the main roads, 
which should be ample in view of possible 
future requirements). 

With regard to the acquisition of land by local 
authorities for housing schemes — both 
urban and rural, 

The following resolution has been unani- 
mously adopted :— 

“ That the members of this Conference are 
of opinion that sanction should be given 
by the Local Government Board, and loans 
should be granted without delay by the 
Treasury, for the purchase of suitable housing 
sites.” 

It is felt that unless action along the lines 
suggested is taken, much regrettable delay will 
be caused, and that, therefore, it will be 
impossible to have schemes fully ready to be 
placed in operation directly the war closes. 


The Shortage of Materials; Substitution of 
Materials, &c. 

With regard to point (2) in the terms of 
reference, viz., the provision of workable 
solutions of technical difficulties arising in 
regard to :— 

(a) The shortage of materials (and more 
especially timber) where such shortage is 
due to the abnormal demand which will arise 
at the close of the war ; 

(b) The eccnomical adoption and use in 
bwilding construction of new materials or 
new forms of materials. 

(c) The substitution of materials in con- 
struction, ¢.g., the substitution of concrete 
for timber in floor joists, &c. 


the members of the Conference have given 
careful consideration to questions relative to 
the supply of the following materials :— 
Bricks, stone, timber, glass, cement, lime, 
ironmongery and light castings (baths, stoves, 
grates), roof coverings, &c. 
With regard to 
(a) the shortage of materials (and more 
especially timber), where such shortage is 
due to the abnormal demand which will arise 
at the close of the war— 


Bricks and Stone. 

Given proper organisation, the supply of 
enormous yuantitiis of bricks and’ stone for 
the construction of the 300,000 houses does not 
present any insuperable difficulty. 

Such questions as the supply of fuel for 
brickmaking, the rapid and prior demobilisation 
of brickmakers and yuarrymen, and the organ- 
isation of adaitional transit facilitics in the 
shape of motor-lorrics (which towards the 
close of the war will be released from military 
work, &c.) must, however, be given careful 
attention, and be made the subject of wise 
foresight in planning adequate “ ways and 
means” of overcoming difficulties. 

The members of the Conference will, in a 
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later stage, deal in detail with several points 
arising in this relation, but meanwhile they 
desire to plead urgency for the consideration 
of the present conditions of the brickmaking 
industry on the ground that if the present 
condition of affairs is left unremedied the efforts 
of the Government to secure an ad: quate 
supply of bricks will be hampered and thwarted. 

At the present time, the manufacturing plant 
of scores of brickyards is rapidly being des- 
troyed by the elements, and, as a result of the 
abs nce of orders, the owners of these brickyards 
are likcly to go into liquidation. 

To permit the decay and destruction of the 
plant of the business organisation on which 
the production of bricks at the close of the 
war must depend, will be unwise in the extreme, 
and the m«mbers of the Conference beg to 
submit the following resolution :— 


“ That the attention of the Government 
be drawn to the serious condition of the 
brickmaking industry throughout the country, 
and recomm: nd an investigation to ascertain 
what steps (if any) can be taken to keep 
this industry alive, so that the brickyards 
may be kept in efficient working order, ard 
sufficient stocks of bricks available at the 
close of the war.” 


Timber. 

(1) The demand for seasoned timber from 
European sources of supply will be very great 
at the close of the war. 

(2) The supply of shipping available for the 
transhipment of all the timber which can he 
secured for England, Scotland and Wales will 
be below the normal. 

The members of the Conference regard it as 
clear, therefore, that measures of the most 
vigorous kind should be taken to secure a great 
increase in the cutting and seasoning of timber 
in various areas of probable supply. 

In view of the great demand which will 
certainly be made for the timber of Sweden and 
Norway, and the prospect that (if we are 
helpkssly dependent on these markets) the 
price will be a greatly inflated one, the m« mbers 
of the Conference desire to suggest that special 
action should be taken to secure the cutting 
without delay, and the seasoning of timber in 
Newfoundland, Canada, other parts of the 
Empire and the United States. 

With regard to the timber of the United 
States, the shipping engaged in the return of 
the war matcrial of the American army might 
well carry a great deal of timber on the journey 
to Europe. In view, however, of the fact 
that the scantlings of the American timbers are 
unfamiliar to those engaged in constructional 
work here, authoritative action should be taken 
to demonstrate to users of timber that con- 
structional timbers of such sections as are in 
common use in the United States may be 
adopted with safety for similar work in Great 
Britain. 

With regard to home timber, according to 
the Statesman’s Year Book of 1914, there were 
in England 1,666,000 acres; Wales 182,000 
acres: and Scotland 878,000 acres in woods and 
plantations. In this relation the members of 
the Conference desire to point out that prior 
to the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
timber used in rural areas, and in most urban 
areas, was home-grown timber. It is not, 
therefore, in acccrdance with the facts to say 
that British-grown timber is of no service. 

It will probably not be necessary to rely to a 
great extent on home-grown timber, but the 
members of the Conference desire to urge the 
Government to take steps to secure that an 
endeavour shall be made to furnish at le:st 
home-grown timber for the 100,000 rural out- 
tages. 


Ironmongery and Light Castings (Baths, Stoves, 
Grates, &c.). 


The members of the Conference will, at a 
later date, submit several detailed suggestions 
as to the production of the supply cf well- 
designed standardised fittings. They take the 
view that, given the application of the best 
skill in designing, some of the trumpery fittings 
which have been commonly in use in the past 
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may be replaced by fittings which will be more 
serviceable and more artistic. 
The factorics and works which were, before 


the war, engag:d in the production these 


requisites for cottage building are now {.r the 
greater part engaged in the production of muni. 
tions, and are controlled to a griater ssex 
degree. For this reason it will be practicable 
for the Government: gradually to turn the 
energies of these factories and works, towards 
the end of the war, into the channel of produ ing 
on @ large scale whatever is required and at a 


price which shall not only be fair to the pro. 
ducers, but fair also to the taxpayers, whose 
money will be expended on housing schemes in 
the form of subsidivs. 


Roof Coverings. 

The members of the Conference are of opinion 
that with a view to increasing the range of 
materials available for roof covering, materials 
of the composition type may be adopted, 
provided that they are impermeable, durable 
and fire-resisting. 

With regard to— 


(b) The economical adopticn and use in 
building construction of new materials or 
new forms of materials ;, and 
(c) The substitution of materials in con- 
struction, ¢.g., the substitution of concrete for 
timber, in flcor joists, &c. 
a Sub-committee of «the Conference 
considering these points. They have already 
reported that concrete blocks and slabs for 
walls and partitions can be used to economical 
advantage where suitable aggr: gates are avail- 
able in sufficient quantitics. Tile blocks will 
also come within the scope of the same recom. 
mendation when used in combination with 
brick-built or concrete-built cottages, for such 
portions thereof as internal walls or partitions. 

Under the same category will come floors and 
flat roofs constructed of reinforced concrete 
beams or joists made in slabs, or of floors cast 
in situ. Pitched roofs may be also constructed 
of similar materials if due care be exercised in 
securing of the slates or other roof coverings to 
the rafters. 


Labour-saving Appliances. 

With regard to point (3) in the terms of 
reference, viz., The provision of labour-saving 
appliances in the equipment of houses, the 
members of the Conference desire to point out 
that this -is a subject which has as yet not 
received the attention in this country its 
importance demands. Much progress has been 
made in this respect in the United States and 
Canada. 

The members of the Conference 
enquiring into the possibilities of labour-saving 
appliances, such as those for the cleansing and 
drying of clothes, the supply of hot water for 
baths and other domestic purposes, the heating, 
of houses, &e. 


is now 


now 


are 


They find that the provision of appliances to 
serve these ends is to be included in the pro- 
jected housing schemes of the Dundee (ity 
Council, and Mr. James Thomson—the (ty 


Engineer of Dundee—has undertaken to prepare 
a report on this subject which will be submutt: d 


in due course. 


The Possibilities of Standardisation. 

With regard to point (5), viz., The scop und 
possibiliti.s of useful standardisation 1» \ 
production of component parts, the mem''s 
the Conference are unanimous in cond: 
the standardisation of houses. They 's™ 
proposals to secure this end as likely ty | 
productive of a tiresome monotony, only a !t'!» 
better than that of the industrial areas 0! °\" 
great citis. Up toa certain point standa' 
tion carries with it economy, but when that | 
has been passed the production in greater ! 
does not carry with it any special econ 
and there is, therefore, no reason on this gr 
for standardising houses. 

But whilst the members of the Conferen 
opposed to the standardisation of houses, t!’¥ 
are fully convinced that the possibilities of * 
standardisation of component parts are Vv’ 
great indeed. 
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the grey of useless road surface.” It will be 
advisable, in the opinion of the members of 
the Conference, to give local authorities power, 
under well-defined conditions, to declare such 
residential streets open only to limited traffic. 


(e) That building lines should be fixed to 
secure the proper set-back of cottages. 
There will probably be a world shortage in 

regard to food supplies in the period following 

the war, and, both on the grounds of individual 
economy and national well-being, adequate 
gardcn space should be the rule, and not, as 
to-day, the exception. 

Rural Planning. 

Under the head of Rural Planning, the mem- 
bers of the Conference desire to urge the Govern: 
ment to make a condition of housing loans and 
grants-in-aid for rural housing schemes :— 

(1) That there shall be in every case a proper 
lay-out scheme submitted ; 

(2) That where e scheme is large enough to 
justify it, an open space shall be provided ; 

(3) That the provision of land for cottages 
shall, as a rule, be not less than one-eighth of an 
acre per cottage ; 

(4) That even where only a few cottages are 
built, care shall be taken in their grouping (and 
especially in the set-back from the main roads, 
which should be ample in view of possible 
future requirements). 

With regard to the acquisition of land by local 
authorities for housing schemes — both 
urban and rural, 

The following resolution has been unani- 
mously adopted :— 

* That the members of this Conference are 
of opinion that sanction should be given 
by the Local Government Board, and loans 
should be granted without delay by the 
Treasury, for the purchase of suitable housing 
sites,” 

It is felt that unless action along the lines 
suggested is taken, much regrettable delay will 
be caused, and that, therefore, it will be 
impossible to have schemes fully ready to be 
placed in operation directly the war closes. 


The Shortage of Materials; Substitution of 
Materials, &c. 

With regard to point (2) in the terms ef 
reference, viz., the provision of workable 
solutions of technical difficulties arising in 
regard to :— 

(a) The shortage of materials (and more 
especially timber) where such shortage is 
due to the abnormal demand which will arise 
at the close of the war ; 

(b) The economical adoption and use in 
building construction of new materials or 
new forms of materials. 

(c) The substitution of materials in con- 
struction, ¢.g., the substitution of concrete 
for timber in floor joists, &c. 

the members of the Conference have given 
careful consideration to questions relative to 
the supply of the following materials :— 
Bricks, stone, timber, glass, cemcnt, lime, 
ironmongery and light castings (baths, stoves, 
grates), roof coverings, &c. 

With regard to 

(a) the shortage of materials (and more 
especially timber), where such shortage is 
due to the abnormal demand which will arise 
at the close of the war— 


Bricks and Stone. 

Given proper organisation, the supply of 
enormous yuantitiis of bricks and stone for 
the construction of the 300,000 houses does not 
present any insuperable difficulty. 

Such qurstions as the supply of fuel for 
brickmaking, the rapid and prior demobilisation 
of brickmakers and quarrymen, and the organ- 
isation of adaitional transit facilitics in the 
shape of motor-lorrics (which towards the 
close of the war will be released from military 
work, &c.) must, however, be given careful 
attention, and be made the subject of wise 
foresight in planning adequate “ ways and 
means "’ of overcoming difficulties, 

The members of the Conference will, in a 
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later stage, deal in detail with several points 
arising in this relation, but meanwhile they 
desire to plead urgency for the consideration 
of the present conditions of the brickmaking 
industry on the ground that if the present 
condition of affairs is left unremedied the efforts 
of the Government to secure an ad: quate 
supply of bricks will be hampered and thwarted. 

At the present time, the manufacturing plant 
of scores of brickyards is rapidly being des- 
troyed by the elements, and, as a result of the 
abs nce of orders, the owners of these brickyards 
are likely to go into liquidation. 

To permit the decay and destruction of the 
plant of the business organisation on which 
the production of bricks at the close of the 
war must depend, will be unwiso in the extreme, 
and the m mbers of the Conference beg to 
submit the following resolution :— 


“ That the attention of the Government 
“be drawn to the serious condition of the 
brickmaking industry throughout the country, 
and recomm: nd an investigation to ascertain 
what steps (if any) can be taken to keep 
this industry alive, so that the brickyards 
may be kept in efficient working order, ard 
sufficient stocks of bricks available at the 
close of the war.” 


Timber. 

(1) The demand for seasoned timber from 
European sources of supply will be very great 
at the close of the war. 

(2) The supply of shipping available for the 
transhipment of all the timber which can be 
secured for England, Scotland and Wales will 
be below the normal. 

The members of the Conference regard it as 
clear, therefore, that measures of the most 
vigorous kind should be taken to secure a great 
increase in the cutting and seasoning of timber 
in various areas of probable supply. 

In view of the great demand which will 
certainly be made for the timber of Sweden and 
Norway, and the prospect that (if we are 
helpkssly dependent on these markets) the 
price will be a greatly inflated one, the m+ mbers 
of the Conference desire to suggest that special 
action should be taken to secure the cutting 
without delay, and the seasoning of timber in 
Newfoundland, Canada, other parts of the 
Empire and the United States. 

With regard to the timber of the United 
States, the shipping engaged in the return of 
the war material of the American army might 
well carry a great deal of timber on the journey 
to Europe. In view, however, of the fact 
that the scantlings of the American timbers are 
unfamiliar to those engaged in constructional 
work here, authoritative action should be taken 
to demonstrate to users of timber that con- 
structional timbers of such sections as are in 
common use in the United States may be 
adopted with safety for similar work in Great 
Britain. 

With regard to home timber, according to 
the Statesman’s Year Book of 1914, there were 
in England 1,666,000 acres; Wales 182,000 
acres: and Scotland 878,000 acres in woods and 
plantations. In this relation the members of 
the Conference desire to point out that prior 
to the latter half of the nincteenth century, the 
timber used in rural areas, and in most urban 
areas, was home-grown timber. It is not, 
therefore, in acecrdance with the facts to say 
that British-grown timber is of ne service. 

It will probably not be necessary to rely to a 
great extent on home-grown timber, but the 
members of the Conference desire to urge the 
Government to take steps to secure that an 
endeavour shall be made to furnish at le-st 
home-grown timber for the 100,000 rural oot- 
tages. 


Ironmongery and Light Castings (Baths, Stoves, 
Grates, &c.). 


The members of the Conference will, at a 
later date, submit several detailed suggestions 
as to the production of the supply cf well- 
designed standardised fittings. They take the 
view that, given the application of the best 
skill in designing, some of the trumpery fittings 
which have been commonly in usc in the past 
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may be replaced by fittings which will | 
serviceable and more artistic. 

The factorics and works which were, | 
the war, engag:d in the production « 


requisites for cottage building are now {ur the 
greater part engaged in the production of ».\ini- 
tions, and are controlled to a grvater or |oosex 
degree. For this reason it will be practicable 
for the Government: gradually to turn thy 
energies of these factories and works, towards 
the end of the war, into the channel of prod: ng 
on a large scale whatever is required and at a 
price which shall not only be fair to th: “ 
ducers, but fair also to the taxpayers, whose 


money will be expended on housing schen 
the form of subsidies. 


Roof Coverings. 

The members of the Conference are of opinion 
that with a view to increasing the range of 
materials available for roof covering, materials 
of the composition type may be adopted, 
provided that they are impermeable, durable 
and fire-resisting. 

With regard to— 

(b) The economical adopticn and use in 


building construction of new materials or 
new forms of materials ;, and 
(c) The substitution of materials in con 
struction, ¢.q., the substitution of concrete for 
timber, in ficor joists, &c. 
a@ Sub-committee of «the Conference is now 


considering these points. They have already 
reported that concrete blocks and slabs for 
walls and partitions can be used to economical 
advantage where suitable aggr gates are avail 
able in sufficient quantitivs. Tile blocks will 
also come within the scope of the same recom 
mendation when used In combination with 
brick-built or concrete-built cottages, for suck 
portions thereof as internal walls or partitions 

Under the same category will come floors and 
flat roofs constructed of reinforced concrete 
beams or joists made in slabs, or of floors cast 
in situ. Pitched roofs may be also constructed 
of similar materials if due care be exercised in 
securing of the slates or other roof coverings t: 
the rafters. 


Labour saving Appliances. 

With regard to point (3) in the terms of 
reference, viz., The provision of labour-saving 
appliances in the equipment of houses, th 
members of the Conference desire to point out 
that this -is a subject which has as yet not 
received the attention in this country its 
importance demands. Much progress has been 
made in this respect in the United States and 
Canada. 

The members of the Conference are Dow 
enquiring into the possibilities of labour-saving 
appliances, such as those for the cleansing 4nd 
drying of clothes, the supply of hot water for 
baths and other domestic purposes, the heating, 
of houses, &e. 

They find that the provision of appliances to 
serve these ends is to be included in the pr 
jected housing schemes of the Dundee (ity 
Council, and Mr. James Thomson—the City 
Engineer of Dundee—has undertaken to prepare 
a report on this subject which will be submitt««' 
in due course. 


The Possibilities of Standardisation. 

With regard to point (5), viz., The scope anc 
possibiliti.s of useful standardisation in t 
production of component parts, the members 
the Conference are unanimous in condemn 
the standardisation of houses. They reg* 
proposals to secure this end as likvly to ! 
productive of a tiresome monotony, only a litt! 
better than that of the industrial areas of © 
great citis. Up toa certain point standard: 
tion carries with it economy, but when that po! 
has been passed the production in greater bu! 
does not carry with it any special economy 
and there is, therefore, no reason on this groun 
for standardising houses. 

But whilst the members of the Conference a: 
opposed to the standardisation of houses, they 
are fully convinced that the possibilities of th 
standardisation of component parts are very 
great indecd. 
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A committee of the Conference is now con- 
sidering this subject and a report will be 
published in due course. 


The Amendment of By laws. 

With regard to point (6), viz., The pointe on 
which the by-laws usually in operation in (a) 
Urban, and (b) Rural areas should be amend d 
in order to permit of the adoption of new ideas 
in building construction— ; : 

A Committee of the Conference is considering 
in close detail the question of the amendm: nt of 
by-laws. This Committee has present d an 
interim report and the members of the Confer- 
ence have approved and adopted the following 
reeommendations contained in this report :— 

(i) That where areas of land are being 
developed for the housing of the working class: s 
the provision of the by-laws with respect to new 
buildings shall be modified so that such build- 
ings may be erected in the manner which may 
be decided by the local authority, with the 
approval of the Local Government Board. 

(2) That Clause 20 of the Mod 1 By-laws 
should be slightly amended to provide that the 
slates mentioned should be a double course laid 
to break joint and embedded top and bottom in 
cement. The surface of the ground men- 
tioned to be “ finished ” surface. 

(3) That for Clause 21 of the Model By-Laws 
Clause 18 of the Rural Model By-Laws should 
be substituted, on the ground that this permits 
a much greater discretion where stability is 
secured. 

On this point the members of the Conference 
beg to submit the following resolution :— 

“ That this Conference is of opinion that a 
by-law should be drafted to allow the 
external walls of domestic buildings to be 
constructed of suitable materials other than 
bricks, masonry or concrete, provided that the 
walls of such domestic buildings are of suffi- 
cient stability and the buildings suitable in 
all respects for human habitation.” 44 
(4) With regard to the height of rooms, the 

8ft. limit of the Model By-Laws is approved 
beth for ground and upper floors. The 
minimum height of windows should on the 
ground floors be not less than 7 ft. to the upper- 
most portion. On the first floor the minimum 
height of window should be 6 ft. from the floor 
level. In the case of rooms wholly or partly 
in the roof, the area of the room should be 
measured at a level of 5 ft. above the floor, and 
for at least two-thirds of such area the height 
should be 8 ft. (This will save the necessity of 
filling in a space below the 5 ft. mentioned 
above if the plate level is less than 5 ft. above 
the floor. ) 

Ventilation should be provided at¥the 
highest point of the ceiling to all rooms. It is 
further suggested that the rules as above with 
respect to rooms in the roof should apply, also 
to mansard roofs. 


An Amending Public Health Act. 

The members of the Conference have unani- 
mously passed the following resolution with 
regard to the general yuestion of by-laws :— 

’ That it is desirable that the Government 
should expedite the passage of an amending 
Public Health Act dealing with the structures 
of all buildings, and more particularly in 
relation to housing schemes.” 


RS 
Contracts Abroad. 


Tho Government are understood to be taking 
steps to prevent contractors from undertaking 
contracts abroad which would involve the 
removal of labour from this country. Nothing 
of the kind, it is stated, is to be alkewed in 
future without special permission. 


Builders’ Materials, &e., South Africa. 


. An agent in Durban, claiming to have had 
wenty-two years’ business experience in South 
ame desires to obtain agencies for United 
ingdom manufacturers of hardware and rough 
— (builders’ materials, fencing, &c.). The 
"tory for which agencies are desired is the 
— Union. Reference No. 410, Commercial 
‘gence Department of the Board of Trade. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE joliowing are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade 
ood that, while every endeavour is made 
cur :— 


Wales. 
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in the principal towns of Engiand and 
to ensure accuracy, we cannet be responsible 







































































l ¢ Brick- as- 
ick- |_ Car Masons’ . . 
Masons. i | penters, a=. Slaters. omg Painters} La- — — 
a —— eo ; joourers./hourere |bourers 
d da. | d. d. d. d. a. d. 4. d. 
Aberdare ........ il } 11 11 11 11 104 10 8 8 8 
Accrington it) 11} 11 oF re) 10 ot 7 7 7 
Altrincliam li t/l ij- | Ii} ° i/l 1/- 4 v " 
Asnton-under-Lyne ij) | 1/1 1/0} D dan tie | j- | &7- 9 % 
Barnsley ...... a ie | an oe oo ee | P) /-_ | % sf 34 a | 
Barrow-in- Furness Lid | i/l i/l 1/08 | 1/03 1/03 1/0} 10 10 lo 
Barry 1 /- | 1; l/ 1/- ba. 1/- ll 9 9 ” 
Bats ....seeeesee Oh | 10g | 108 10 | 10 104 94 8 8 » 
oo stan ee ik 1} 11 a Th 9 9 9 94 
Birkenbead . 1/- 1/ 1/1} 1/1 ijl 2 ll 104 10% 104 
Birmingham .... 1 O48 1/O4§ 1/04§ 1 /O48} 1 /0$5 1/ogs; = 945 948 was 
Bishop Auckland A) | il il il | 1/- 1! 10 8 8 84 
Biackburn jhvdes 1i¢ {| 1/0 1/ il il 1/- 10} 84 9 ” 
tlackpool Solin ade iW | wo; ou 9 | 8 9 104 6 6 6 
tt ‘ated<endes 1/l | 1/1 | 1/1 Tlt 1l¢ 1/- 1/0 7 7 9 
Bournemouth .... | s.1| &. ft il 11 lj 104 8 8 8} 
eee 1th} aye} a/R | o~ | fe) tot | ORT] 11 1 
Bridgwater .... x} S4 RE | 8} 8) 8 74 6 6 6 
UME cececces 104 10} 10) 10h | 104 Lop | 9 Ss +6 8 
Bristol ........ 1/ogj; = 1/04 1/oh]  1/oe]o — 1/04 11} 10 | 10 
 - eras Hid} Ils | lle | 104 9 | 104 } 104 7 7 7 
Burton-on-Trent 11 oe oe es coe ae oe ee 84 af af 
Posy Seles 1/ 17- afi | 11 in | 1/0) ilg 8 8 s 
ambridge ...... il 104 oe 104 105 | 11 4 7s 7 7 
ce ne 1/ 1/ i |. ie) 3 1/ 11 v 9 “ 
Chatham ........ 10 wo | 10 10 10 10 | 8 7 7 7 
Chelmsford ...... 8 7 ae i) —_ 7 6 5 5 6 
Cheltenham ...... 9 | of 9% 92 - | of 9% 64° 6y* | 7 6 
Chester ........ 10} il 11 11 11 11 10 6 7 7 
Chesterfield .... / 1 /- il il 10 1 103 8-8 8-8 &s 
Colchester 8 né s4 9 8 | ry 6 5 5 5 
Coventry ........ 1/1 1/1 i/l 1fl wa; wm} (tf 10, 1 i} 
Se eee 9 a % 10 10 | ve 1 | 7 7 74 
Darlington .... 114 11 114 il 10 9 | ° | & 8} Rm 
Derby 08 Bae 1/ 1f- - | if 1g | (10g 9 9 9 
Doncaster ......-. 14 104 104 | 103 10% 10 92 94 93 9 
Dudley .... 94 cf 1/- | 10 10 % | 84 9 9 94 
Durham.... se 103 lo} 106 | | 10g | 104 oF | y 7% 7 7 
Kast Glam. and 0 | be. > - 
Mon. Valleys . od 10 10 | 9 7 . 
ree 10 10 10 | 10 | 10 Oe i) ~ ~ 5 
Folkestone a 9 9 9 | Se 9 8 7 7 7 
Gloucester ...... 104 11 11 10g | 104 il 10 8s cry & 
Grantham .... Ye | + i % 10 ie 103 ~ it S 
WONG. “sodnccvaes i 1/- - - _ 
Grimsby ........ 11} lig | ile my | uu 10 10 10 10 10 
Great Yarmouth .. | 10 j; 16 10 10 6} )— (10 10 | 8+ 7 7 7 
Halifax . “ie ee if 9 | y | 9 rm ° 
Harrogate | oa) - il 9 8 1/- 94 > i J 
Hartlepools 1/ ud 1/1 i/t 1/l 1/- 104 " 10 | (10 9 
ilastings co = 10 10 10 10 10 8+ 7 7 
Hereford 7 oo. 1 8} «610 lo | 10 10 9 7 7 7 
Huddersfie! | 7 + {| tn ‘/ 7 = | a | - ane A. 
itull 1/1 1 : - 
ipawich .. | 10) 104 104 in | 105 il 9 8 8 8 
Lancaster ........ | 104 104 11 10 | 4 10 y 6 6 i$ 
Leamington Spa .. | +7 1 if 4; - os 1 ui | R. 10f ae 
Oe se<ck« oe i/} ! ; / fi 
Leicester ........ 1/0} 1/0} 1/oh 1/04) 1/1 1/03 11 | «(10 10 104 
| i y 
Lincoln ... 10} 1/ 10} 103 103 iV 10 92 94 se 
Liverpool .| ap 1/2 1/2 1,2 1/th 1 1/04 104 10 i 
Lianelly : 7 : 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/- 1/3 il { a | 9 2 
London .... | L/RS) les) 1/188 1/aG | 6 —F 1/24 1g | 304 104 : 
Loughborouyl: .... | 10 10 104 Ww | 10 | 10 9 | ioe | 4 ys 
Luton .... oo | |B 103 103 11g | = 103 11 93 8 Wy 
Maidstone ; } 10 10 10 10 10 | 10 y 7 7 ms 
Manchester ...... } 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2} wf | qi, 1/- | 10 103 oF 
ee 1} 1 lod 11 } ll | 104 +e 8 8 
Merthyr Tydfil 1! 11 11 li il 11 10 ae Re : 
Middlesbroug!: .... | 1/0} 1/1 1/1 ijl 1/- iof y 10 Jj 10 : 
Newcastle-on-Tyne | 1 jit 1 jis } 1/lt i i/ik 1/- i 10 11 10 1 
Newport, Mon..... | 21k , Wb | Ub | lit 11g | 4{° 10} 8 
Northampton .... | 11} 11 j 11 il ee i 10 8 8 
re | 10} 104 | 103 103 10} 103 9 8 ~ 2 
Nottingham,...... ; 4-/l ii yi ijl 1/0} | Hid il "3 a > 
a, eee im. 1/- 1/ie| 1 f- 1b | 4G4 if- & : 
CRS onuss bcm 11 10% 10} /  10¢ 103 1 : 38 & 8 
Piymouth .. 11° 11° 11 1i° 10* 10 ° 8s 8b 3 
Pontypridd ...... 11 1) 11 11 11 | 11 10 2 ~ +4 
Portamouth ...... 114 |) tnd ll} 11% 11g :108 * w 9 
Prestom........-. | 105 1/- ik -ih | i 54 oe | &. 
NO er | 108 104 103 li 105 | 10% wv 74 
Rochdale ........ | 1/ 1/- oo es 10} 1/0} 1f- - 9 ; 
Rochester .......- } 10 1 10 10 10 10 7 7 ° 
Rugby Bd 11 il lie 1/- 11 10 8 x 8 
St. Albans 10 10 10 10 10 10 | + 8 8 by 
St. Helen’s 1/- ij- 1/- 1/- 1/- it 104 . 
Scarborough 94 ob cy) 94 94 9 8t rot ; 
Sheffield ........ 1/lg 1/le 1/1} 1/1 fi uh } 1 
Shrewsbury ...... 8t ot oy | Hi — | 4 | 7 sf . 
Southampton ; 11% 11 114 |; lil ” 11} 11¢ 10} 8 ° 
Southend-on-Sea .. 10 10 10 10 f’ cework 10 ’ x ~ ; 
Southport ........ | 11¢ 11 114 11 il ll . il 7 7+ } 
South Shields .... | ii wit 1/1} he | te |}. a il “I 103 ° 
Stockport .. 1/1 1yle |) 1/08 i} 10 | I/- fo 1b x : 
Stockton-on-Tees 1/03 yl | 1/1 ijl 1j- | 1 4 10 1 
Stoke-on-Trent... .. lit 11 ilk 1} — 4 10 10} . 8 ? 
| RE 9% 94 4 o% | o 9 2) . 10 
Sunderland ...... i/l 1/it 1/i il 1/l% 9 11 10 - 4 
ee, er 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1 vs : : 64 
Taunton ...... a) Ce a 9 4 8 4 6 3 
ore 10 10 | 10 10 ‘0 ie 10 8 : 
Wakefield ........ 10 11 10} ot 8t {1 10 & % 
__. * eaeere 114 tae 11 11 1 of s : - 
Warrington ...... 11 1/03; 1/- i/ 04 1/0} f- 11 ; M 
West Bromwich .. il 11 10¢ | 103 — 1 i) 8 198 
J eee 1/04 1/1 17%}; If- 11} 1/04 11 a i 7 
Vj eee 10 i0 10 1 ‘oO 1 ; ° 9 
Wolverhampton. | t/- | If 1/- i 1 Vf 1 ’ ® 
Worcester ........ | HI 10 10 10 10 1 it a 
OE. isk kines |  @ ). BC eS eee ee 104 
The Masons’ rate given is fer bankers; fixers usually $d. per hour extra. 
* War bonus of 2s. per week granted. tWar bonus of 3s. per week granted. War bonus of %8. 6d. per week granted. 
{ War bonus of 6s. week granted § ld. per hour extra for men engaged on munition work. 


vs | 1d. per hour extra for men engaged on munition work. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
War Office. 


{ Sheets (Steel)—J. Summers & Sons, Ltd., 
Shotton. 

| Shelters (Steel).—F¥. Ltd., 
Glasgow. 

Steel (Round).—Etna Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 
Motherwell; Scottish Iron and Stec] Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow ; Whitehead Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
Tred: gar. 

Steelwork (Constructional).—W. Bain & Co. 
Ltd., Coatbridge ; T. Blackburn & Sons, Ltd., 
Preston ; British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., 
London, N.W.;-Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., 
Midd). sbrough ; J. Elwill, Ltd., Birmingham ; 
Hill & Smith, Ltd., Brierly Hall; A. & J. Main 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow ; Sh: Iton [ron, Stecl and 
Coal Co., Ltd., Stoke-cn-Tri nt. 
bs Stone Breakers, 4c.—W. H. Baxter, Ltd., 
Leeds ; R. Broadbent & Son, Lt¢., Stalybridge ; 
Goodwin, Barsby & Co., Leicester. 

» Tables and Stools (Camp).—W. H. Beal, New- 
and, Hull; G. W. Riley, Ltd., London, S.E. ; 
H. Taylor & Son, Cork. 

T'ools.—Alldays & Onions Pneumatic Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., Birmingham; British Tvol 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton ; 
J. Brocks, (Ly«), Ltd., Lye; Buttons, Lta., 
Aston, Birmingham; Douglass Bros., Ltd., 
Blaydon-on-Tyne ; East«rbrook, Allcard & Co., 
Ltd., Sheffield ; R. Green, Ltd., Cradl y Heath ; 
Highgate Tocl Co., Ltd. Birmingham; J. J. 
Kennedy, Birmingham ; C. Nurse & Co., Ltd., 
London, 8.E.; B. Pricst & Sons, Ltd., Old 
Hill; Sanderson Bros. & Newbould, Ltd., Shef- 
field; R. T. Shelley, Ltd., Birmingham; T. 
Smith, Aston, Birmingham; L. 8. Starrtt & 
Co., London, E.C.; Steel Nut & J. Hampton 
Ltd., Wednesbucy; S. Vaughan, Ltd., West 
Bromwich; Welford & Sons, London, E. ; 
Whitehouse Bros., Ltd., Cannock; C. White- 
house & Sons, Ltd., Cannock. 

Works Services (Erection of—Buildings).—P. 
W. And:rson, Lta., London, W. ; Bull n Bros., 
& Sons, Ltd., Liverpool; E. E. Endicott, 
Plymouth; J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Man- 
chester; Holland & Hannon, London, W.C. ; 
T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, Oxford; R. McAlpin 
& Sons, London, 8.W.; F. G. Minter, Putn y, 
S.W.; W. Moss & Sons, Loughborough; W. 
Nicholson (Leeds), Ltd., Lecds; J. Parkinscn 
& Son, Blackpool; Whitehead Aircraft, Ltd., 
Richmond. Hospital.—Y. J. Lovell & Son, 
London, W. Huts.—G. A. Kenny & Son, 
Ipswich ; W. P. King, Newmark t. Shed.—T. 


Braby & Co., 


Cottam, Preston. Steelwork.—Glasg»w Steel 
Roofing Co., Ltd., Glasgow.  LZlectrical.— 
Parsons Motor Co., Ltd., Southampton. Heat- 
ing.—W. Watkins & Sons, London, N. Miscel- 
laneous.—A. H. Inns, London, E.C. Main- 


tenance of W.D. Buildings.—W. F. Blay, Ltd., 
Dartford ; Clements, Knowling & Co., London, 
W.; E. H. Curd, Shoreham-by-Sea; J. 
McBride, Ballyshannon, IriJland; A. Robinson, 
Bradford ; A. Sims, Isle of Wight ; G. F. Smith 
& Co., Manchester. 


India Office : Store Department. 


/PBolits and Nuts.—C. Richards & Sons, 
Darlaston. 


Cells.—General El ctric Co., London, E.C. 

Copper Plates.—Williams, Foster & Cc., 
London, E.C. 

Steel Bars.—W. Jacks & Co., London, E.C. 

Steel Sheets.—South Durham Steel and Iron 
Co., Stockton-on-Tves. 

Wire.—R. Johnson & Nephew; 
Mathey & Co. 


H.M. Office of Works. 


Building Works.—Board of Agriculture, New 
Base Depot, Willesden, Adaptation Screens, 
Partitions, &c.: Hall. Beddall & Co., Lenden, 
S.E. Air Ministry, Institute of El ctrical Engi- 
neers, Victoria Embankment, Partitions, &c. : 
Ford & Walton, Ltd., Kilburn, N.W. Austra- 
lian Headquarters, Horseferry-road. Supply and 
Erection of Steelwork: Dorman. Long & Co., 
Ltd., Westminster, 8.W. Cambridge, Ordinary 
Works and Repairs: A. N: gus & Sons, Cam- 
bridge. Falmouth Grain Stores, Supply and 
Erection of Steelwork: Dorman, Long & Co., 


Jchnson, 
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Ltd., Westminster, S.W. Newport Docks, 
Conversion of Shrd: Sessions & Sons, Ltd., 
Cardiff. Reading, Orainary Werks and Repairs : 
G. S. Lewis & Bros., Reading. 

Engineering Services.—Avonmouth Grain 
Stores, Conveyor and W: ighing Plant : Sp ncer 
& Co., M lksham, Wilts. Barry Grain Stores, 
Conveyor and Wcighing Plant: Sp: neer & Co., 
Melksham, Wilts. Barry Dock Grain Steres, 
El tric Generating Plant: Crompton & Co., 
Ltd., Chelmsford, Essex. Bristol Channcl Grain 
Ports, Grain Stores Gi nerally, Grain Grabs: 
Pri:stman Bres., Ltd., Hull. Cardiff Grain 
Stores, Electric Supply : The Harland Engincer- 
ing Co., Manch str. Cardiff Grain Stores, 
Conveyor and W: ighing Plant: Spcncer & Co., 
M Iksham, Wilts. Grain Stors Gen: rally, 
Fl. xible Cable: The British Insulated and 
Hilsby Cabls, Ltd., London, E.C. Newport 
Grain Stores, Conveyor and W:ighing Plant : 
Spencer & Co., Milksham, Wilts. Ordnance 
Survey Office, Overs: as, El -ctrical Motors and 
Starters: Crompton & Co., Ltd., Ch Imsford, 
Essex. Swansea King’s Dock, El ctric Light 
and Power Wiring: Lund Br>s. & Co., London, 
W.C. 

Furniture.—Armchairs: W. H. Healey, Ltd., 


High Wycombe. Cabin ts (Filing): Sharp 
Bros. & Knight, Burton-on-Trent ; Treasure 


& Son, Ltd., Shrewsbury; R. Stone & Sons, Ltd., 
Wellington, Salop. Cabinets (C.1.): Kingfisher, 
Ltd., West Bromwich ; S. N. Soole & Son, Rich- 
mond; Kiddie & Co., Ltd., Southampton; 
North of England School Furnishing Co., Ltd., 
Darlington ; Henry Stone & Son, Ltd., Banbury, 
Oxon. Chairs: Richard Smith, High Wycombe. 
Cupboards (Dwarf): R. Stone & Sons, Ltd., 
Wellington, Salb»p. Leckers and Bedsid Tab) s: 
Benn: t Furnishing Co., Ltd., P»ckham, S.E. 
Racks (Doubl): S. N. Soole & Son, Richmend. 
Shelving (Cass cf): J. Wheeldon & Sons, 
Salford. Tables (Folding): Rippers, Ltd. 
Castle Hedingham, Ess-x; Geo. Blay, New 
Malden, Surrey. Tables (Writing): W. Moss 
& Sons, Loughborough. 

Bolts (Arm).—Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd., 
Wolverhampton ; Bull rs, Ltd., Tipton, Staffs ; 
Portlan! Bolt and Nut Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 

Wire ( Bronze).—T. Bolton & Sons, Ltd., Oaka- 
moor, Staffs.; British Insulated and H: Isby 
Cables, Ltd., Prescot; F. Smith & Co., Incor- 
porated in the London El-ctric Wire Co. & 
Smiths, Ltd., Salford, Manch: str. 

Wire (Galvanised Iron).—R. Johnson & 
Nephew, Ltd., Manchest r; Rvylands Bros., 
Ltd.. Warrington; Shropshire Iron Co., Ltd., 
Hadl-y, Salop ; F. Smith & Co., Wire Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., Halifax; Whitecross Co., Ltd., 
Warrington. 


Public Works, Ireland. 

Building Works and Supplies (Beljast).— 
William Cochrane, Belfast. 

Offie Furniture.—T. R. Scott & Co., Ltd.. 
Dublin. 

Painting and Glazing Works and Supplies 
(Cork).—William Hart, Cork. 

et “SS 


NEW COMPANIES. 


The undermention-d particulars of new 
companies recently registered are taken from 
the Daily Register compil-d by Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., Company Registration Agents, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. :— ; 

CoNISsBOROUGH WoopworkINe Co., Lp. 
(148,974). Registered November 24. To ac- 
quire and take over the machinory, saws, 
engines, boilers, sheds, buildings, and other 
plant. Nominal capital, £3,000 in 3,000 £1 
shares. 

Cuearp Woop Co. (1917) Ltd. (148,934). 
R gist. red November 20. To carry on the 
busin ss of exporters, import rs, g n-ral moer- 
chants, and dal. rs, commission ag nts, manu- 
factur-rs, buildrs and centracters, &c. 
Nominal capital, £3,000 in 3,000 £1 Ordinary 
shar: s. 

StanpDarp Burtpmsa Construction Co., 
Lrp. (148,944). R-gistered November 20. 
The nature of the busin ss is indicat d bv the 
tith. Nominal capital £10,000 in 9,500 8 per 
cent. non-cumulative Preference shares and 
10,000 1s. Dcfcrred shares. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.’ 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but 
occasionally happen that, owing to bui 
owners taking the responsibility of comm: 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
lucal authorities, ‘‘ proposed ' works, at the 
time of pub ication, have been actually 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for ~ Town 
Council; U.DC. for Urban District Counc’. 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council: E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Hoard; BG. for Board f 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Counce! 
B.C. for Borough Council ; and P.C. for Pa 
Council 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Birmingham E.C. have « 
mitted to the C.C. their programme of building work 
which they recommend should be undertaken im: 
diately after the war. The schemes include th: 
vision of four new elementary schools at Sa 
Garrison-lane, Winson Green. and Bath-row; a new 
secondary school at Erdington ; improvements to ! 
existing Council schools; new science and manva 
instruction centres; a new clinic in Harborne-ia: 
new special schools in Anglesey street, Burlingt 
street. and Selly Park-road ; and the extension of 1! 
Municipal Technical School. The estimated capital 
cost of the schemes is £223,774 and the estimated 
additional annual cost, including loan charges, is 
£10,100 for the first year after completion and £8,100 
in the following years. The Free Libraries Committ 
ask for authority to establish a commercial library 
ani to proceed with the necessary work at an estimated 
coat of £1,500. 

BustoL.—Amongst other powers being sought by 
the T.C. in its Parliamentary Bill is that for the « 
atruction of an extension of the Royal Edward Doc} 
and of a deviation railway. 

DuUDLEY.—The Streets Committee recommend that 
Castle-hill and Castle-street be reconstructed for heavy 
traffic with granite sett paving on reinforced concret 
at an estimated cost of £1%,170. 

Kast HiamM.—Plans approved :—Opening in party 
wall between Nos. 15 and 17, High-street North, for 
G. Warrilow ; corrugated iron roof on steel framework 
over boilers, Cairn Mills, Silvertown. for Bruce Dawson 
addition to premises No. 32, Rectory-road, for J. W 
Jerram. 

GLaseow.—The following linings have been granted 
at Glasgow Dean of Guild Court :—Sir W. G. Arm 
strong, Whitworth & Co. Ltd., Petershill-road, to 
erect ofics:, &c.. there; M‘Kie & Baxter, Copland 
Works, Govan, to erect a coppersmith’s shop 
Copland-road and Carmichael-street ; the loco Proofing 
Co., Ltd., Netherton Works, Anniesiand to add to 
their dveworks there; R. & W. Cuthbertson 100 
Pwrrowtield-street. to erect workshops and offices 
there; the Vela Bak:ries (Glaszow) Ltd., Roebank- 
street, Dennistour, to make alterations at Stanley 
street, Kinning Park; John Craig & Sona (1914), Ltd 
Dalshoim Paper Mills, Marvhill. to erect a temporary 
canteen ani joiners’ workshop there ; Johnstons, Ltd 
cement merehants 74 York-atreet, to erect a cen 
store and ofice at Caledonian Railway West-str 
D-pot; Wiliam Boarlmore & Co., Ltd., to eres 
alilitions to their works at Rigby-street, Parkhead 
the Govan Shifting an! Enzine:ring Co.. Ltd., Merr 
lani-street. Govan. to aid to their works ther 
filasgow Corporation haz decided to apply for 
powers to buill 5,090 houses, provi led the (rover 
ment mak? a contribution and facilitate suppiics 
mivferial anl workmon. 

Hirtreax.—I- ia proposed to establish a perme: 
Y.M.C A. biildingin the centre of the town. For that 
pirnos? an ontion to purchase the Calre Hall 
conoprizing 709 square varis has been secured and 
plans for a club thereon have been prepared I 
Boroagh Surv:vor has been instructed to prepar 
plans and estimates for the making up of ea 
street ani Unoner Georgs-yard. Plans pissed bs 
T.C. :—sanitary alterations, 94. Akeds-road, for ¢! 
Yoing Wonen’s Christian Association ; surface water 
rain, Chirlesdown-rovi, for F. Smith & Co., Ltd 
alterations, Horley Green-rovi, for Mes rs. Marr 
& Daff; sanitary accommodation, Shaw Lodge M 
for Mosars, J. Holdsworth & Co.; garage, Bowlins 
Dyk? Mills, for Messrs. W. H. Spencer & Co. ; sanita 
accon nd) lation, Shav-lane Milla, for Measrs. Sutelif 
& Co.; lavatory acconno lation, Wellington Mills, for 
Clayton, Margsatroy 1 & Co., Ltd. ; extension to weavi''s 

shel, Horley Gre-n-roai, for Messrs. Marriott & Dut! 
electric sub-station, Albert-rovwi, for Campbell Gas 
Enzine Co,; 44 ft. stract, Albort-road, for Messrs 
Hartley & Sugden; porch, sanitary accommo iat! 
The Nook, Huddersfield-rovid, for Mr. G. H. Greer 
wool; two greenhouses, Lee Mount-road, for Mr 
Eigir Hirst ; sanitary accommo lation, Charles-str°r! 
for Mr. E. Dyson: sanitary accommodation, Chay 
town, for the Buirstow Cawthra & Co ; 

Hircaiy.—At a recent meeting of the U.D.C, 
the qiestion of securinz lant sites in readiness fi 
building the proposed 109 or more new houses after th 
wat wai considerei. The Sarvevor waa directed f 
prepare and submit a town planning scheme for th 

area from Sunnyside to Bethel-lane, Kershaw’s-hil 
and Storshouse-lane. 

Hoxsrorts.—The Horsforth U.D.C, has given 
instructions for the prepwration of plans for the laying 
out of portions of vario1s estates in the district !0 
connection with a projected town-planning scheme 

Hvtit.—The Improvements Committee is recom: 
mending the T.C. to contribut> to the suggested, 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &*. 
oa p. xxi. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


jOwing to the exceptional circumstances whioh 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several revisions have been made —Ed.} 


+.* Qur aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 

srerage prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 

or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 

prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
ke use of this information. 


who ma 





BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames. £ 8. d. 
Beat Stocks .....+.- seeee eereeervocesecs 210 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ...........-..... 3 5 O 


Per 1000, Delivered ~ Railway Depot, London. 
£ 6. . & 
23 0 Best Biue 


Flettons .....- 
Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 
eee 06 fordshire ... 6 5 O 
Best Red Do. Bulinose .. 610 0 
Pressed Rua- Best Stour- 
bon Facing... 6 0 O bridge Fire 
| ree 95 0 
GLazep BrickKs— 
Best White, D'ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 17 7 € 


Salt, Glazed One Side and 


Stretchers .. 14 17 6 two Ends .. 21 7 6 
Head ...e-. 14 7 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins Bull- one End .... 22 17 6 
nose and 4}in. Splays and 
SE: baa was 18 7 6 Squints..... 19 17 6 


Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 25 per cent 


advance on list 
second Quality, £1 per 1,000 leas than best 
. ad 


8 

Thames Ballast ........ 8 9% per yard, delivered 
Dt vcs ost ahedee 4 11 “ 
Thames Sand ......4-.-- is 8. ” ” 
Best Washed Sand... a ” 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- 

Oe FR ee: Pal. a os 

Per ton, delivered. 
£s. d. £ s.d 


Hest Portiand Cement ....... 21§ © .. 218 O 
Do. £2 tls. Od. alongside in 80-ton lota. 

Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

test Ground Biue Lias Lime 1 7 6 at riy. depot. 

Nott Phe cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 3d 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 


(irey Stane Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 
STONE. 


Batu STONK—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... oe 
Do. do. delivered in railway trueks at Nine 

Elms, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 8} 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

OE ROR TO SI 9 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
beth. G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & 8.W.R., 
eR re ee 2 53 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depot, per ft. cube. . 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

RAXbom BLocks—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. Dpot 
d 8. d. 


2 6) 


8. d. 
Avcasterin blocks 2 © Closeburn Red 
, rin blocks ... 1 Freestone ...... $s 2 
Grinshill in blocks 2- 4 Red & White Mans- 
Darivy Dale in fieldrandom block 2 9 
ee Are 2 5 Yellow Magnesian 


Limestone do.do 3 3 

YORK STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station London ' 
etdabe Per Ft. Cube 3 11 


Scappied random blocks 
® in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

me 36. SOROS a vated sinbneons Per Ft.Super 3 0 
6 in. rubbed two aides, ditto ........ ee 3.4 
Sin. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 1 33 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 

entan GH s.~). o) s sxctwotvaviae “ 0 10 

} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ........... iad 0. 8 
Harp Yorr— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappied random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 3 6 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

SNES is saviensacundseeswe Per Ft.Super 2 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... me 2 4 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) __,, 1 3 
2 in. seif-faced random flags .......... + 0 53 

Per 1,000 
FILES, f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 


faced tiles from either Broseley or £ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district... ........ccccecees 3 0 (0 
Ornamental ditto ............. Keebieo wed sz. 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........ o 2.6 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. London. 
£ s. d. 
Best Biue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10........ i 
PRR TY mesqeese 612 6 
First quality a 20 by ~ ROS 12 15 0 
- . BO MD ca vccsces 1 
Bes Biue Portmadoc 20 by 10...... 3 a 6 8 
ers a 16 by 8........ . 612 6 
First quality 20 by 10....... . 1212 6 
. - 16 by 8 6 7 6 
WOOD. 
Bas; BUILDING REDWOOD. Softwood _ stocks 


Imported sizes. 
Deals: 4 in. by 12 in., 4 in. 
by 1lin., 3in. by 11 in., 
4 in. by 9 in., and 2 in. 
i) SEE ier eee 
‘in. by 9in., 24 in. by 9 in., 


controlicd by _ the 
Director of 
Materials, conse- 
quently prices must 
he withdrawn 


and 2 in. by Vin. ...... 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 

BEST BUILDING REDWOOD. ) 
Battens: 2in., 2}in., and 
«a Ll roe 
2in., 2$in., and 3 in. by 
, and 3 in. by 
Scantlings: 2in. by 3 in., 
2in. by 3$in., 2 in. by 
4in.,.2in. by 4$in. ... 
3 in. by 4in., and 3 in. by 


44 
Boards: lin., 1}in., and 
14 in. by 6 in. and 7 in 
PS wae Re ccateneees 
sn PEERS 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about 
35 cu. ft. average ..... 
Do. 6 in. to 10 in. 


Best Pitch Pine Deals . 
Under 2 in. thick ....... 
JOINERS’ Woop 
White Sea First Quality 
Red: 4in. by lin... 
3 in. by 1llin., and 2in 


i.) > ee 
4in. by 9in. ..... : Softwood stock 
3in. by 9in., and 2$in controlled by the 
ee Gowan ee . 
3 in. by 11 in. boards , erector of 


7 in. and & in. battens 
7 in. and & in. boards 
rchange! White Deals 
Best Sin. by 9in. and ; 

10 in. and llin , 
Seconds, do 
U.S. Battens 


conse- 


Vatertals, 


> 


if nt! i, p ices muat 
uithdrawn, 


Prepared Floorings and 
Matchings. Seconds 
Swedish Red and equa 
Igin. by 6)in. planed 


and shot paeds 
lgin. by 6$in. planed 
and matched 

Lin. by 6¢ in. planed and 
CD ttn 6 ure'vh a ‘ 

lin. by 64 in. planed and 
matched .... 

Zin. by 6$in. planed, 
matched, and beaded 
or V jointed 

1 in. by 63 in. do 

Columbian or Oregon Pine 
best quality ...... ' 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
aaa 

Oddments 

Seconds, regular sizes 

Oddments ...... 

Kauri Pine 





Gicinveda ace lsa ven 4 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... 0 t 6 020 
in. do do ee a | 0 1 6 
Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
a eRe «< 0 3 0 
Cuba. Mahogany ....... 0 2 6 03 6 
Dry Walnut, American. per 
ft. super, asinch .... Ma wm PP 0 3 0 
French, “ Itatian,”’ Walnut S BO ws 0 5 O 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Moulmein) .......... d os } 
Do. do. (Java)......3;" ° ® j 60 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, perft.cube .. O18 O ,, 2 se . 
weer Se, @ Ga 6 0 0 


Clue, per cwt 


METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary, 

sections, basis price ...... 
Plain Compound — Girders, 

ordinary sections baie 
Plain Compound Stanchions 
Augies, Tees, and Channels, } by the Ministry 

ordinary sections ........ , ‘ 
Flitch Plates ...........-.. of Munitions. 
Cast tron Columns and 

Stanchions, plain ordinary 

Se oii chbabd 660000 / 

Wrovenut-Iron TURES AND FITTings— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from worka. 5 per cent. lease 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

lubes Fittings. 
» 


Prices controlled 


GE pa cons cc verdectovacenenes 2 47% 
WE chareebecdouveetiaveses ese . ae 
DOUBT ci ccsccvecccecececseses 24 . 425 
GOPCRNOE BRS cc cccccccbccies 25 40 
go, WOE ccs cccccesccoses 16 37% 
eo GREED cccccccccccesece 10 35 
L.C.C. SOUL Pirpe— London Prices. 
Pipes Coated. Bends Branches. 
a. ad s. d s. d. 
2in. peryd.. 210 2 3 each 2 8 
24 in. a eee a 3 4 
3 in. Se meets L Veet - 
3} in. eee 2 eee ST ee ee 
, in. =< te eS  eae 
RAIN- WATER Pipes, &c. London Prices. 
Pipe Bends. Branches. 
4 : a «4 » s. ¢ 
2in re: & 1 3 each 1 
2% in. ™ re ae 1 6 ws 2 1 
3 in. ee ee 1 9 ke 28 
S$ in. ~ 3 2 a a 3 2 
4in. a aie oe i ee. 


L.C.C. DRAIN Pipes,—9 ft. iengths. London Prices. 
é4in., Se. 5d. .. Sim. Ga. Od. .. Gin.. 7a. 11d. 


Per ton in London. 


[Ron— . 2s 4 Ss eo .& 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 to 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 

good merchant quality 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire .“‘ Mark 

et Se ciabe « 1710 © .. 180090 

Mild Steel Bars 9 9 8 .. 1910 0 
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METALS (Cont:nued). 
Per ton in London. 
& 8. d. £ se. d. 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality, £19 basis price. 
Hoop Iron, basis price... 2010 0 .. 21 0 90 
- » Galvanised.. 33 0 O .. _— 
(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 2210 0 .. 23 0 
, Be. ee... 8 


cls 


” - Rel. -ay. Wk Oe, Wites vee @ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. b 
Z2ft.to3ft.tog... 86 086 .. - 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. 
GE BOG snk os4esusn< 3400 .. 3410 90 
Ordinary sizesto26g... 36 0 0 .. 3610 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizesto 20g... 3510 © ,., 
ee » 22g. and 
BG Bi sscamhateben 2S’ ss _— 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... 39 0 0 ., _ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheetae— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 


OE. BOG wccss xwcbvee = © PD so -_ 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 

Beis cncdcbvaupbeesee ae pe 8 we —_ 
Ordinary sizes, 26g. ....  * a ae _ 


liest Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. te 20 g. 


ee Ae 26 @ se _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g 
RE SEG... Picsccedesina ae ies — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 2610 0O — 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 28 0 0 .. 29 0 @ 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
Lkab—Sheet, English, 4 ib £8 
ME We a. cckweeeee 38 10 O ~- 
Pipe in colle ...cccsocs 39 0 0 om 
ee CMe . cas ct vedeawes 42 0 0 —? 


Compo pipe lulu Oe _ 

NOTE-——Country delivery, 20a. per ton extra ; lote under 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s 
ewt. extra. Orders for over 1 cwt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 lbs. Solder should be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Materials [A.N.2(E)], Hotel Victoria,Ss.W 
Smaller quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is required 

COPPER — 


Strong Sheet....per ib. 0 2 2 ., _— 
Thin “ biree o BW. _ 
Copper nails ....  ,, S 3S: -« _ 
Copper wire .... ,, 243 «4 _ 
Tin—English Ingots ,, 0210. _ 
SOLDEK—Piumbers’ _,, 01 8 _ 
gS a 01 8 oa 
Biowpipe ...... we 0.110 _ 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft Per Ft. 
15 oz.fourths .... 6d. 32 oz. fourths .... 9d. 
o> GEN a ie os 64a. =  sheces 10d. 
21 ,, fourths 7d. Fluted, Obscured and 
» UE esons 7ad. Enamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .. . 8d. 15 oz. 7$d. 
GD nséees 9d. 21 ,, 8d. 


Extra price according to size and substance tor 
squares cut from stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE LN CRATES OF 8TOCK 
SIZES. 


Per Ft. 
© Bete Oe cs con ondde ee sccdeboteseened 4h. 
iy Rough rolled and rough cst plate.......... 5id 

Rough rolied and rough « «t plate.......... Sed 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Roiied, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
DIOR WEED cocdcccocccccecvcceses 


UGe, GIN oc cacvada cenccqetcscensens 7d. 
REE BROS  c- cancchcesccccosccoccessvece 5d. 
White Rolled Cathedral.......cccsccecce: bu 
Tinted at. oo cseeveedsedocos ° 54d 

PAINTS, &c. £6. 4. 

Raw Linseed Oii in pipes...... pergallon 0 5 6 
ms a » in barrels .... a 06 7 
aa x ce DP SED once 1 0 610 
Boiled ,, » im barrels .... 2 0 610 
- - — FS ee = 0684 
Turpentine in barreis.......... ” 0986 
a 1D Ge ncwesevees ye a on | 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton 53 10 0 


(In not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WuHITe Leap PaInt— 
* Blackfriars,” “‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands ‘in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lota..per ton delivered 71 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 @ 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 
of Materials [A.N. 2 (E.)], Hotel Victoria, 5.W 


Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 015 6 
PROC. ce vcccecvcccbcosccessees per cwt. O13 6 
Per galion. 
; VARNISHES, &c. £s «4 
Mine TGS BR in ndiddses eestuebeversiner 010 6 
ee RO eae Te 0:12 @ 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak...........+++++ 014 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 012 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CREE «6:06 6.0 60.008 V0. 90-90 026500000800 016 0 
Fine Minstic CarviaG® .ccccccdcesccvcccess 014 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......... 018 @ 
Send GED c ccavneh cqustous cotcugue 012 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal................ 106 
Extra Pale French Of) ..,......ssceeceee ® ee ve 
Eggshell Flatting........0.-0-+eeceeeeees 100 
White Pale Enamel... .. nsec cece cceves 160 
Extra Pale Paper......... Ses vsvccevesess 014 06 
Best Japan Gold Size .......-..-eeeeeee « oe 
Best Black Japan .....ccccccccccccces .. 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ........-e++se6- 09 0 
Brunswick Black, ...cccccccceseccss ico’ 2 ee 
ootn Gio sdscccdsseconcegneeoeenses He : 
French and Brush Polish ...........-.++-- 016 « 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this head 
should be addressed to “ The Fditor,” and mus 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 
* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
AYLESBURY.—Yfor carrying ovt work in con- 
nection with the Bierton surface-water sewer, for the 
Aylesbury R.D.C. :-— , 
*W. Y. Green & Co, Aylesbury £107 10 6 


GLASGOW .—For repairing roof of Victoria-street 
slaughterhouse. for the Corporation :— 
*Hamilton & Co., for slater’s work £90 0 06 
*G. Munro, for plumber’s work.... 31 15 10 





GLASGOW —The Cleansing Committee hae accepted 
the following tenders for stores :-— 
fron and steel, John Donald, Ltd 
Ironmongery, John Stewart & Co. (Glasgow) Ltd 
Detachable malleable ircn chains. &c., Geo. W. King 
t 


Ltd. 

Boits and Nuts. &c., John Stewart & Co. (Glas¢ow), Ltd. 

Iron castings. R. Howie & Co. and King & Sons, Ltd 

Shovels, Bathgate Forge Ltd 

Brassfoundings, John C. Wilson & Co., Ltd 

Saddier’s ironmongery, Niven & Craig. 

Glass, Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd 

Lime and cement, Coltness Iron Co.. Ltd., and Currie & 
Co., Ltd 

Fire-clay goods, J. & R. Howie. Ltd 

Cart trams. spokes, &c., Jas. Jones & Sons Ltd 

Brush and hammer shafts, Mowat & Miller 

Rubber and ashestos goods, Clyde Rubber Works Co., 
Ltd. and George M‘Telian & Co 

Ropes and twines, John Todd & Sons, Ltd 

Paints, &c., Blacklock & Macarthur, Ltd 


ILKESTON .—For providing heating installations 
at the Granby Schoo's. for the T.C. :— 


*G. Andrews ... . £116 


LEYTON —For supplying two external iron stair- 
eases for and builder's work at Newport-road Girls’ 
School, for the Leyton E.C. :— i 

* Staircases —F. A. Norris & Co. £410 13 0 . 

* Builder's Work —E. A. Russell 89 0 0 

LONDON.—Rebuilding boiler furnaces at Lime- 
house Generating Station, for the Stepney Borough 
Council :-— 

OH. Wimtnor & Co. .... ccc cccces vale eae a 





MAIDENHEAD.—For the laying of water supply 
to premises, Reform-road, Maidenhead, for the Health 
Committee :— 


SIN, ae a vadns os dc oc - £8110 6 
Serra swe wa oe ce se<s 5410 O 
3J. K. Cooper & Sons ............ 5410 0 


_—— 
a 


TO |(CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE 
BUILDER, LTD., and not to the Editor. 








Seasoned > 


AUSTRIAN, RUSSIAN 


satiamenie O ak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a,Eastcheap, LONDON.E.C 











Depet: Wainscot Sheds, Miliwali,E. / \.: Avenue 667, 








THE BUILDER. 


PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 
110,650.—James Yate Johnson (Diamona 
Slate Fibre Co.): Treatment of parchm: ntised 
or vulcanised fibre, and new products « btained 
ther: by. 
110,672.—William Guest and Hugb Lenox: 
Tanks and like vess Is. ' 
110,679.—George Thomas Mawson : Flushing 
deviccs for preventing waste of water. 
110,692,—Fred T.ed Murdoch: Portable 
tel-scopic lifting and lowering machine. . _ 
110,704.—Hi nry Middk ton and Walter Shil- 
labeer : Means for bolting doors. 
110,731.—George Henry Turton Rayner and 
Perev Rayner: Percussive rock drills and like 
fluid pre ssure-operat-d tools. 
110,735.—Christopber Greenhalgh : Means for 
securing trunnions or guageons to batch beams 
or rollers and for strengthening such beams or 
rolk Ts. 
110.798.—Frank Ford” Peregrine Walsh: 
Cil-forming units cr clements for forming 
structur:s having internal cc lls or cavitics. 
116,805.—John Lindgren: Locks for safes. 
110.813.—William Arthur Ouhridge: Means 
for lifting and transporting leads. 
110,830.—William Bell Paterson: 
rat *s, 
110,835.—Henry Thomas ; Casement windows, 
Liu,s38.—Jam<s Grecnhough: Machine or 
appliance for planing, slotting, and like opera- 
tions. 
110,856. — Arthur Collins: Mechanic ally 
operated staircase for producing scenic cffects. 
110,874.—Richard Albert Stokes: Malk ta. 
110,879.—William Harry Watson: Eaves 
gutter-brackcts and overstraps. 
110,902.—John Stevenson Stubbs: Con- 
struction of hinge elements for boxes, specially 
applicable for use in collapsible boxes or 
receptacles, 





Boxes and 











* All these applications are now in the stage 
in which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them n ay be made. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J' 


SLATE MERCHANTS, LTD * 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. ° 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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‘AUSTRIAN 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


WAINSCOT OAK. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd, 


Carpenter's Road, Stratford, E. 


Telephones Vo 











Telegrams: 
\ “@liksten, Strat, Londo Bastera #771 & Mac. 








/ LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ito 





Security: £6,652,243. 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS, 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLAS& 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


, 45, Dale Str-et, Liverpool. 
Wead Offices Ps Leadenhall Street £.C 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn’, Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fiat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Von 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. TM. Centra! 2546 





JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD. 


EsTIM ates COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 
Telephone : 0196. Telegrams: “ Oxiour, Oslohester.” 





BEST QUALITY 


GOOD STOCKS 








Perfectly and thickly coated 
real 


with zinc, insuring 


durability. 


Prompt delivery can le given, whether straight 





kept at our London Works 
in all the usual lengths and 
gauges. 


sheets or cu-ved to any ordinary radius. 


FREDK BRABY & CO. Ltd. 33? to 384, Euston Road, WW. 1), oypon. 
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No. 2228 Fire. ( Reed. Design.) 


A strong, portable, well-designed little 
fire fitted with the latest Carron 
Heating elements; complete with 
guard, earthing terminal and handle. 


alsa aaa aainseniaaaaiaaiens mierda iain 


Branch Works: PHCENIX FOUNDRY, SHEFFIELD. 
SHOWROOMS :—London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bristol, 


ie err ere be ee be ee ee ere ete eee ieee 


UU UR oT SRL ao oR RR LLU ULAR 
Ri: 

@. A touch of Gem «Bas 2 os OF eel 
the Switch FOUNDED  gyappoimmen BRITISH | 
does it—— ——1759— CRRR ayy THROUGHOUT. | 

| 

| ARRON ELECTRIC FIRES 

can with confidence be recommended to your 

Rg | clients as efficient and reliable heating agents and should 
PPL PS Pec reaucccn - . “ zs | 
bevevensissecssce receive your full consideration when formulating | 
aaa heating schemes | 
——— ated. } 

Hg ar ee ; ; ; 
Metis eee . The care exercised in their design and construction and the 


frequent tests to which these fires are continually being subjected 
ensures the highest possible electrical and mechanical efhciency. 


Write for Na. 309 Pamphlet, Free, which 


contains full particulars of this and other 
equally efficient Electric Heating Appliances. 


— Works :- 
(ARRON ComPANy CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


CGYAL CHARTELA O78 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham. 
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of every description. = 


We specialise in blinds, for 
skylights, etc., suitable for 
use in engineering works, 
munition and aeroplane fac- [= 
tories and public buildings. 
[they are prepared to meet 
the new lighting regulations. 










Full particulars of where we have 
recently fixed them sent on request. 
Write for our latest list and prices. 


ale H ASKIN & Bros., 


i 











Estab. 1784. 
20/34, Old Street, LONDON,E.C. 


Ltd. 
SHOPFITTERS. 






Telegrams: “Curvilinear, Barb, London.’ 
Telephone : City 2985 (Four Lines). 
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FARMILOE’S 


‘Ideal White Enamel 














“IDEAL AN IDEAL 
ENAMEL” ENAMEL 
WILL NOT FOR IDEAL 
CRACK HOMES. 
NOR PEEL, FOR WOOD, 
AND IS STONE, 
DURABLE METAL, 
UNDER ALL CEMENT, 
CONDITIONS. PLASTER, &c. 











For Outside or Inside Use. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


T. & W. FARMILOE, Ltd. 
ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Works ; Westminster; Mitcham, Surrey; Nine Elms, S.W.; and 
: Limehouse, E. 


Felebhone: VICTORIA 4480 (Private Branch am 
Telegrams: “ FARMILOB, SOWEST, LONDON. 
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BAST 1760, 


“Immovable-Acme” 
Wood Block Flooring | 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF HARDWOOD Thirteen 
AND CREOSOTED DEAL PAVING. First Awards 


THE ACME FLOORING & PAVING COMPANY (1904), LTD. 
Chief Offices and Works: Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park, London, N.E. 


cd Ra et Ma Ee We 





{ 


MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS—Continwed. 


Pgs CRANES and RAILWAY TRUCKS, 


Firat siz lines 4s. 6d.; 64. per line after. Second-hand and in good condition, for SALE.—Full par 
ph 2 A Ee | ticulars to Box 286. Office of The Builder.” i A D D E a SS 


LOORINGS WANTED. —1i G. and T 
OOnEeCs large snd hey guaatitien TG So Ballast, Graded Ballast and Shingle, 


LATHS and SCAFFOLDING. PARKINGTON & SON, Ltd., supplied in truck loads to any part of London and 
Builders, [pewich. suburbs. Quotations from— 
- WM. BOYER & SONS, 


ae Wharf, Paddington Basin. Telephone : 4200 Paddington 
(two lines). 








AR WORK WANTED.—AII classes 

of WOODWORK. Modern plant, first-class | as eon an 
workmanship, and speedy output. Inquiries solicited | 

—WEBSTER k OA! iNON, Joinery Works, Aylesbury 











BUILDER'S PLANT 
OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 


SALE or HIRE. 


aah ne 


} 
sidan bist ilia bli-cine cetanaitpatiageaiet a 
ANTED — CORRUGATED IRON} 
SOILDING fer. re-crection in London, About 1.500 ft. | 


floor area. Full particulars and price.—Apply DOWTON & CO., | 
166, , Rye- lane. Peckham. Telephone : New oO Cross 411. 


ANTED. —Pair of Handsome MAHOGAN Y| 

SHOP DOORS gute < or otherwise) in frame. Complete } 

# possible. Also Oak or ny en Co ASH DESK. — 
- 51, Moyser-road, Ae ow 16 


20): in. & 24-in. Gauge PORTABLE a ates at SCAFFOLDS ERECTED. 
fot Si halos aceon haan rcenes | LADDERS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES. 





























| 

































SCAFFOLDS AND SWING 
CRADLES ERECTED. 
Estimates free. 


For War | am 
RANGE & “POUNDRY 00., Tea, PWatford, Herts 


ay 
DVERTISER wishes to PURCHASE one | » ; 

AA ce pats soles ot L ©, Mecha & Putnam BARD | Navvy Barrows 

BOOK ON HENNEBIQUE FERRO-CONCRETE, 1909 edition, | | ¢ O-R 
blished at 10s. 6d.—Reply, stating price required, to 8. D., | . ° 
x 475. Smiths’ Agency, utd. 100, Fleet- street, B.C. 4 
REDForcING RODS for Reinforced Con- 
crete. Job lots of three-eighths inch diameter required. 
~Address offers, stating whether to British Standard Specifica 
i 4 or shell discard, to TROTMAN, 6, North-bank, Lodge-road, 








STEPHENS & CARTER, tTp. 
Green St., Paddington Green. 


YROSSLEY’'S 14-h.p. GAS ENGINE for 
SALE as it stands. including two Water Tanks, Gas Bag, | 
Exhaust Box, etc.—WILLIAM SINDALL, Builder, Mill-lane, | 
Cambridge. | 


Foner SALE.—CROSSLEY’'S No. 2 GAS} p 

SUCTION PLANT for 2-h.p. Bngine.— Apply CHRISTY ARKER, 

& CO., , 175, Bermondsey-street, London, 8. R? 

R SALE.—35-h.p. MOTOR TRACTOR, || 22: WEST END LANE, LONDON, 
ahout 4 pons we w a Suitable for haulage on land or road, Telephone) N.W. [Hampstead 24. 

or for Speeds three and six miles per 

hour.—BU iD & & CHANDLER, Lad. . Hednesford, Staffs. 








T.N.: Padd 1717 (2 lines). 
T.A.: “‘ LADDERS, Londoa.” 


























TWO, EE KEITH’S SECTIONAL BOILERS, 

tion. ye de te leet ee Pty aos oie, 

Sashbar, 4in, Pipes, ete.—C. A. CHRISTIANSEN, Southall. || WAN TED—Large Quantities 
: os SECOND-HAND 


Polished Plate Glass || rirenr527, ARTITIONS: GEILINGS. oor 


























Good prices given. Send particulars to Write for Ilust:ated Booklet. 

P. THOMPSON, Generai Engineer & Contractor || THE BRITISH URALITE CO (1008), Ltd. (Room 16), 
LYN : 85, Gresham Street, E.C. 

58, LYNDHURST RD., PECKHAM,S.E.15 || worthameten bepac Lady's Lane 

















BROKEN BRICK. 
GRUSHED GRANITE. 


SANITARY GOODS, PARTITION SLABS 
BRICKS, LIMES, CEMENTS. CONCRETE 


_SIRAPITE Zaszx || PART ITION BLOCKS 


ILDERS” PRICES 
BUILDERS’ MATERIAL To save delay, write Dept. B, 9, REGENT STREET, S.W, 1 


ASSOCIATION. cnvrorcray KINGSTON 1362 


} HOULER, Manager. _[187: 
i St. Uxford St..W. ee 2 es IN HAND. 


























Office: 9 
NW, 


ting BW.R Siding, XW 
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A PLASTIC REPAIRING COMPOUND. 


And MATEX costs so 
little when you consider 
what it does, that you'll 
save act only your rools 
but a lot of money once 
you get to using MATEX. 


MATEX mends any roof, of any material, in any 
weather—and a MATEX Mend lasts a lifetime ! 


MATEX is a plastic compound,made of asbestos and 
plastic substances. It has about the same consistency 
as patty, but it does not dry brittle. It cetains its 
resiliency always. It is black in colour 

sera be sptead on with a trowel or a putty knife. Any- 
onecen doit. MATEX sticks with tenacity. MATEX sticks 
dnstantly, hardens, and lasts indefinitely. MATEX remains 
elastic, consequently it will never crack 


No need to take the 
Manufacturers’ word for 
it, nor the testimony of 
MATEX aseers. Take the 
Maker’ GUARANTEE 
— Your money back if 
MATEX sticks instantly to awy surface ; any material—eino, MATEX doesn't do every- 


soa, slate, tin, felt, lead or glass; no matter what. The surface . ; 
may be wet or custy—that makes no difference to MATEX thing claimed for it. 


T. & W. FARMILOE, Ltd. 








Telephone : 
Matex Dept.), tori 
Rochester Row, London, S.W. enon. 
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“By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY” 
REVISED PRICtS. 
# ORIGINAL & JOLE MAKERS OF MINTON TILEJ4 
HEAD OFFICE. 
MINTON HOLLINS & CO. 

} PATENT TILE WORKS JTOKE “2" TRENT. 

LONDON OFFICE, 
1IO9,. GREAT PORTLAND STREET. W. 


— — — = _— _— — 
















FOR 


DURABILITY—-EFFICIENCY —ECONOMY 


HE remarkable permanence of 
RUBEROID is always a source of 
satisfaction and saving to building 

owners. As the years slip by its efficiency 
is proved by ensuring a perfectly dry and 
rot-proof roof. Costs less to begin with 
than slate, zinc, lead, or asphalt, and as 


OUR FREE Write for our 





it can’t crack, oxidise, or disintegrate 
you realise why RUBEROID, after 23 
years’ use, is more often specified than 
any other form of flexible roofing, and is 
so successful on flat roofs. Now being 
extensively used on munition factories, 
hospitals, camps, etc. 


2 
eel) I IT} 


Illustrated Handbook on Ruberoid Roof- 


HANDBOOK ing. It tells how to obtain better rvofs at less cost. 


S THE RUBEROID CO, LTD. 4, Waterloo House, 
aad Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 4 
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CONTRACTS CARRIED OUT 


IN SHORTEST PossiBLE TIME 
UNDER GUARANTEE AT: * 
MINIMUM CosT- 


| _—_sEXPERTS IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
if SPECIALISTS IN 


AERONAILITICAL DEPOTS 
Q 
| MUNITION FACTORIES. 


ADVICE & ESTIMATES GIVEN AT ONCE 
50 OSNABURGH ST 
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LONDON 
N .W,. 


TELEPHONE 1489 MUSEUM. 
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Marks Enginecring Co. 


Specialists in 


AERODROMES 
BARRACKS 
HOSPITALS 


Constructional Engineers 
and Designers of 























Reinforced Concrete Structures. 


ECONOMY AND SPEED 














Mearles Engineering Co., 


50, Osnaburgh St. Regent: s Park, London, 
elephon N.W. 
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\ J" BATH: PORTLAND 















i The Largest Quarry Owners in 
Tne bargoet BATH STONE. PORTLAND STONE. 





Personal atteation given to Orders by experienced Managers, 
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EXPANDING BARLESS FIRE-FRONT. 


tt 
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Made in four sizes 
. to suit any grate from 


|| This very simple 
and artistic fitting go 


Met ei ee eT 
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2 = modernises old- 12} to 24 inches 

3 = ||| fashioned fire-places, wide. Adjustable to 

a = ensuring an economi- a fraction of aninch. 2a [A 

4 = Cheerless and wasteful, °l fire with ever-tidy Price from 22/6 - - 

a3 = Hearth always untidy heartl The ‘Bewty’ Fire 
ay = — Hearth always clean 


Wt RITE FOR LIST 
(No. 9) AS USED BY, THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL and H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 


THE INTFROVEN STOVE CO., Ltd. 156, cuarinc cross RAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 


WALL 














Waterproofing G Flooring 





# () Ni i] . Patent Processes. 


Regd. Trade Mark. BRITISH MANUFACTURE THROUGHOUT. 


THE IRONITE CO., Ltd. Managers, §. Thornely Mott & Vines, Ltd., 


af 11, Old Queen Street, LONDON, S.W. Telet=: Rea 
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| tw LIMMER « TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT C°: 


MONTROTIER SEYSSEL & LES TATES SEYSSEL MASTIC ASPHALTES 


(From the Company's Freehoid Mines, Bassin de Seysse!, Haute-Savoie). 


For Roofing, Flooring, Horizontal and Vertical Dampcou 
Chief Oftice:—-Caxton House, ‘Wi enansianiinaden: mcs ay ote., ote. 






















_ | SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD. 
| cg ee FOUNDATION CONTRACTORS. 

i eee Our method of constructing and driving SIMPLEX 
CONCRETE PILES at one operation OBVIATES 
WEEKS OF DELAY IN COMMENCING AND 
. COMPLETING WORK. 


Write us and take ADVANTAGE of our many years’ 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. 
SKILLED WORKMEN and UP-TO-DATE PLANT, 


Write tor Illustrated Booklet. 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, Ltd. 
104, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 





elephone— 
ictoria Al 








a 
Simpilesco, London. Scottish Office : 10, Cook Street, Glasgow. z 
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